














Write for a free Yel... ie) «Both lithographed and 
catalog with prices ute = Zle\\ printed, many designs in 
and samples : a number of sizes! 


Doll Items! ! 


Extractors, tanks, Containers, books, 
melters, wrappers, etc. queens 


WRITE 


For a Fall Price List, plus a sample of our new carton 
for packing chunk honey. It’s beautiful, easy to use, 
and very economical! 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois Box 152, Paris, Texas 





Dealers Everywhere 








LITTLE & MOORE APIARIES 
ORIGINALLY 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 


The JOHN M. DAVIS 
STRAIN Italian Queens 


Guaranteed to please 
or money refunded. 
JUNE 1 TO NOV. 15 
lto 10 __ $1.00 
10 to 100 _. - & 


LITTLE & MOORE APIARIES 
SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 








BE SURE 
You Buy the Best 


Book your package orders 
NOW! 


BLUE RIBBON ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


FOSTER APIARIES 
COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 
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Socorro rrr or rrr rrr rrr rrrre 


\ ITALIAN QUEENS 
50 Cents 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
Moreauville, La. Box 33 
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QUEENS 
50c each 


W. E. PLANT 


HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 
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HERE IS A TOOL that does your 

spacing. kly and ely. There is 

positively no preliminary ing 

needed. er you have to space one 

super or a thousand you need only one r 

of the new 8s PA 
Pat. Pend. 





Made in all popular, al or combination 
of sizes. Ask for iormation and prices. 


HARRY M. HAARMANN,. 
1967 W. Lake Avenue, Glenview, Illinois 


Renew Your Subscription 


August, 1950 


This is the 
message every / 
HA Honey Jar 


gives to 
consumers. 


They’re glistening, 
easy to pack 
visual salesmen. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


tial : : 


LESS WORK 
MORE PROFITS 
Now used everywhere 
as essential equipment. 
Sixteen styles to fit any 
standard frame. Write 
for details, prices. 


If you buy or sell advertise in ABJ 











Limited Number Select Italians 


QUEENS 


Personally reared and selected by 


M. C. WEST 
DAVIS, CALIFORNIA 





Ope ee or re ee er rrr er 


FIVE GALLON TANKS 








5 

i 

4 Made from heavy creamery tin, with 
} ground valve faucet, inclined bottom 
‘ for easy draining. Price $3.95 each, 
5 

5 

‘ 

5 
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A Well Fed Queen 


Photo from Dr. J. E. Eckert 
(University of California) shows a 
queen pupa in a large cell contain- 
ing surplus royal jelly indicating a 
well fed queen. 


delivered. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. 


M. Y. S. COMPANY 


BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 


ror oro or rrr ors 


tee 


MOORE’S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view. By careful selec- 
tion during all these years I have succeeded 
in producing a strain of three-banded, 
leather colored Italian bees known as 
Moore's strain of Italians which has won 
a world-wide reputation for honey gather- 
ing. hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

end for descriptive circular and read re- 
ports from those who have tried them. Un- vt 


tested queens, $1.00 ea., 12 or more 75c ea 


J. P. Moore, Falmouth, Ky. 
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40c Italian Queens The American Bee Journal 
Quality and low cost is your first HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


thought, when ordering queens you 


get both from Editor—G. H. Cale 
Farris Homan Associate Editors—M. G. Dadant, Frank C. Pellett, Roy A. Grout 
SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI Managing Editor—Adelaide Fraser 


Published monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. Entered as second class matter at oe 
Postoffice Hamilton, Illinois; In the Uni ted. a A oye and Mexico, $2.00 
year; two years $3.00; three years $4.00. San 9 a year; two years $4.00 
three years $5.50; Subscription stopped at aan on ate printed on wrapper. 














Dadant’s for Honey Labels 
—Send for complete catalog 
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My own reliable 3-Banded Italians 
1-24, $1.00;25-99, 90c; 100-999, 80c; 
1,000 up, 70c 
For Dadant’s Starline Hybrids, delivery 
beginning September |, add 25c each. 
WICHT APIARIES 
4 HATTIESBURG. MISS. 
New Comb CONTAINERS 
W. A. Stephen. extension bee- me 
keeper in North ye at this 
picture of new comb on the inner . 
cover above a space between two A Complete Line— 
combs. Probably it too would end “ “ 
up as a nice, straight comb, without Priced Right 
a frame. 
5 and 10-lb. Friction Top 
5-Gal. Square Cans 
Modern or Plain 
¥2, 1,2, 3, 5-lb. 
Cartons 
Cellophane Wrappers 
Shipping Cases 
eee 
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Che Price 
Support 
Program 


, Glenn Jones, Secretary (lett) and Roy Grout, President of the 





These men, with the help of 


other members, have worked long and hard on the price support 
rogram. 


HE details of the price 

support program for honey 

and contract forms were 
issued by the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, on July 6. Copies 
of the “1950 Honey Bulletin 1” and 
contract forms may be obtained from 
your P. M. A. Area Commodity 
Office or from Mr. E. M. Graham, 
Chief, Specialty Crops Division, Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S 
D. A., Washington 25, D. C 

The program for the 1950 season is 
designed to support the price of 
honey through packers, including co- 
operative associations, who enter into 
contracts with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation not later than August 15, 
1950. According to the Washington 
bulletin, honey can be expected to 
move freely in commercial outlets, 
but the C. C. C. will remove, on 
September 1 and December 1, 1950 
and March 1, 1951, the honey which 
cannot be readily absorbed in the 
usual markets. 

Contracting packers must pay bee 
keepers not less than 9 cents per 
pound for honey of U. S. Grade B, or 
better, delivered to the packer’s plant 
in clean, sound containers of a 
standard capacity of not than 
60 pounds or greater than 150 pounds; 
and 8% cents per pound for honey 
in clean, sound containers, including 
barrels, with a standard 
greater than 150 pounds 


less 


capacity 


For honey meeting specifications of 
U. S. Grade B, or better, with the ex- 
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ception of excess moisture content, 
in clean, sound containers with a 
standard capacity of not less than 60 
pounds, contracting packers must pay 
the amounts specified above less one- 
hundredth (0.01) cent per pound for 
each one-tenth (0.10) of one per cent 
by which the moisture content is 
greater than 18.6 per cent but not 
greater than 20.0 per cent. If the 
moisture content is in excess of 20.0 
per cent, the honey is not eligible for 
price support. 


Thus, the contracting packer must 
pay for honey otherwise eligible to 
receive the 9-cent support price, but 
having a moisture content of 19.0 per 
cent, 8.96 cents per pound; for honey 
having a moisture content of 19.6 
per cent, 8.90 cents; and for honey 
having a moisture content of 20.0, 
8.86 cents per pound. 


It cannot be overemphasized that 
contracts relative to this program 
must be executed by packers and co- 
operative associations not later than 
August 15. Although information 
has been sent to all known packers, it 
is probable that some omissions have 
been made 

An “eligible packer” is defined .as 
‘any individual or legal entity having 
ownership of, or provisions for, fa- 
cilities to purchase, receive, handle, 
process, pack and store honey, who 
enters into a contract with C. C. C. 
relative to such functions and to the 
payment within a reasonable time of 
not less than the applicable support 
price for all eligible honey acquired. 
In the cooperative associ- 
ations, payments to bee- 


case of 
advance 


keepers delivering honey plus credits 
to appropriate beekeepers’ pool ac- 
counts shall be not less than the ap- 
proved support price for the season.” 


During the period beginning with 
the date of execution of a contract 
with a packer or cooperative associ- 
ation and ending March 1, 1951, the 
packer agrees to purchase, to the ex- 
tent of his receiving, handling and 
storage facilities, all eligible honey 
offered to him or, if the packer is a 
cooperative marketing association of 
producers, agrees to receive all eli- 
gible honey offered by members. A 
co-op also may handle honey 
tained from non-members to the ex- 
tent permitted by state law. 


When the producer delivers his 
honey. to a contracting packer, the 
grade need not be determined so long 
as the packer pays not less than the 
applicable support price. However, 
all honey for which the packer pays 
less than 9 cents, and all honey which 
has a moisture content in excess of 
13.6 per cent but not in excess of 20.0 
per cent, must be covered by an 
inspection certificate. If the honey is 
inspected and determined to be eli- 
gible, the cost of inspection shall be 
borne by the beekeeper, and if paid 
by the packer may be deducted from 
the prices which he for the 
honey 

The grade for each lot of 
tendered by the packer to C.C.C 
must be determined not more than 
30 days prior to his “Notice of In- 
tention to Deliver,” and the cost of 
this inspection, performed by a repre- 
sentative of the Processed Products, 


ob- 


pays 


honey 
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Standardization and Inspection Di- 
vision, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
P. M. A., U.S.D.A., shall be paid 
by the packer, who for honey ac- 
cepted by C. C. C., shall be re- 
imbursed for such cost. 

All honey acquired by the con- 
tracting packer may be sold by him 
in any and all outlets. But, if the 
packer elects to deliver honey to the 
Cc. C. C., he must file a “Notice of 
Intention to Deliver” accompanied by 
a copy of the inspection certificate 
for each lot of honey tendered, during 
the 10-day period prior to September 
1 and December 1, 1950 and March 1, 
1951. The packer may withdraw his 
tendered honey by notifying the 
C. C. C. by telegram. The minimum 
quantity purchased by C. C. C. is not 
less than 36,000 pounds net weight. 

If the lot of honey is accepted, 
C. C. C. will then issue a “Notice to 
Deliver,” and the lot of honey must 
be delivered within 10 days following 
receipt of the notice, or by the last 
day of the specified delivery period, 
whichever is later. If the C. C. C 
accepts the honey for future delivery, 
the packer will be paid a carrying 
charge. 

In addition to the support price, 
C. C. C. will pay to the packer either 
the actual cost of services rendered 
in connection with the acquisition, 
processing, packing, carrying, and 
shipping, for honey delivered to 
C. C. C., or the applicable rates set 
forth in the following table, which- 
ever is less: 


Cocco oe oe me ee rer mr rm rrr rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr ror rr rrr 


Senator 
Scott W. Lucas 


This sincere, attractive gen- 
tleman is Senator Scott W 
Lucas, majority leader in the 
United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Lucas has a long 
and distinguished record of out- 
standing service to the citizens 
of this country which will long 
be remembered. Certainly, the 
honey industry will remember 
his courageous support in co 
sponsoring an amendment to in 
clude price support for honey 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949 
For we are reliably informed 
that his agreement to co-spon 
sor Senator Watkins amend- 
ment was the thing that gave 
it the needed weight to secure 
passage in the United States 
Senate 
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storage facilities, and to pay the 
applicable support price, or better, 
within a reasonable time. The honey 
must of course, be U. S. Grade B or 
better. In the case of a cooperative 
association, honey must be 
accepted when offered, and advance 
payments plus credits to appropriate 
beekeepers’ pool accounts shall not 
be less than the applicable support 
price. 

What does this mean to the bee 
keeper? It means that honey now 
has a floor price of 9 cents per pound 
which will give a stability to honey 


members’ 





pe ey ye to procuring and handling honey prior to 
er’ Cc 


ing to C. 


5-lb. 
Containers 
Price per lb 


60-1b. 
Containers 
Price per Ib 


0.4 cents 0.4 cents 


Processing hi (including package and container) 2.2 cents 3.5 cents 


Packing costs (includin, la 
marking of container an 


Carrying charges for 30 calendar days 


ling, 


Shipping costs (including handling out and loading car or 


truc 
Inspection, actual costs 


stenciling 
cost of carton) 


and othe: 
03 cents 0.6 cents 
0.05 cents 0.05 cents 


0.10 cents 0.10 cents 


actual actual 





Unless the beekeeper is able to 
qualify as a contracting packer and 
executes a contract with the C. C. C. 
by August 15, 1950, the only way he 
can participate in the support pro- 
gram is to locate a contracting packer, 
or perhaps a cooperative associ- 
ation. We assume that the P. M. A. 
Area Commodity Offices either will 
issue a list of such packers or will 
advise the beekeeper on inquiry of 
those packers in his vicinity which 
have contracts with C. C. C. The bee- 
keeper apparently then can offer, if 
he so desires, any quantity of honey 
to the packer who has agreed in his 
contract to accept the honey to the 
extent of his receiving, handling, and 
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markets that has been entirely lack 
ing before. This floor has been 
placed under all marketable honey of 
all colors and flavors, countrywide, 
and apparently includes the 1949 
crop. If the beekeeper has honey 
and needs money, he an outlet 
for it, apparently. And from the price 
history of honey, the industry should 
assume that better grades and 
qualities of honey should sell for 2 
to 3 cents above the floor price. But 
probably its greatest meaning to the 
beekeeper is the definite recognition 
of the value of honey bees to ou 
total economy through their polli 
nation services 

What doesn’t the support program 


has 


) OO OOO | 


O. Jones in 
Letter 
does 


do for us? Glenn 
Federation News aptly 
stated this. It not guarantee 
a profit to any and all beekeepers. It 
not relieve the necessity for 
economy of operation. It does not 
increase the consumer demand for 
honey. It does not relieve any pro- 
ducer of the responsibility for build- 
ing better markets for our product 
And the purpose of this, or any price 
support program, will be defeated if 
any significant quantity of honey 
must be actually purchased by the 
Government. 


NOW IT’S UP TO US. LET’S GET 
OUT AND SELL HONEY! 
Inasmuch as a few errors appeared 
in the July Supplement of the Amer- 
can Bee Journal, we are again listing 
the P. M. A. Commodity Offices and 
the areas served by them 


the 
has 


does 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 449 West Peachtree Street 
N. E.; Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia 


Chicago 5, Il. 
Illinois, Indiana 


623 South 
Iowa 


Wabash Ave.; 
Michigan, Ohio 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 
Arkansas, Louisiana 
homa, Texas 


Street; 
Okla- 


Commerce 
New Mexico 


Kansas City 6, Mo 
911 Walnut Street 
Nebraska 


Fidelity 
Colorado 
Wyoming 


Building, 
Kansas, 
Missouri 


Minneapolis 1 
Building 
Montana 
Wisconsin 


Minn 
15 North 8th 
North 


Gamble 
Street 
Dakota 


Skogmo 
Minnesota 
South Dakota, 


New York 4, New York, 67 Broad Street; 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Massa 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, West Virginia 


Portland 5, Oregon, 515 Southwest Tenth 
Avenue; Idaho, Oregon, Washington 


335 Fell 
Nevada, Utah 


San Francisco 2, Cal 


Street; 
Arizona, California, 
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Diversity 
Pays 


by 
Andre Prost 


Editorial Comment 
Mr. Andre Prost, the author of the 


following dis- 


article, is a honey 
New York City 
features honeys from many different 
The 
list of honeys distributed by him in- 


tributor in who 


sources, domestic and imported 


cludes svecial brands from more than 


twenty-one states and nine foreign 


B. Altman & Co. of New York City has gone “all out’ for honey. 





countries. Space does not permit list 
ing all of the types of honeys and 
their prices, but they have ranged 
all the way from peppermint, vetch, 
clover, alfalfa, and apple 
honeys selling at fifty-five cents per 
pound at retail, to mangrove, 
avocado, and sage selling at sixty- 
five cents, and horehound honey at 
seventy-nine cents per pound 


blossom 


orange, 


These honeys are distributed under 
the producer’s own label or brand, 
and are featured by at least six im 
portant and large stores in New York 
City. They also are on sale at the 
All States’ Honey Store in the 
Farmers’ Market, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. John Wanamaker and B 
Altman & Company feature 
honeys prominently in large-space 
advertising in leading newspapers of 
New York City Philadelphia, 
and the New York Times, January 
29, 1950, carried an article by Jane 
Nickerson, 
honeys emphasizing their ap- 
petizing their healthful 
qualities, and their many uses. This 
is splendid advertising for our prod- 
uct. 


these 
and 


describing these special 
and 


appeal, 


Mr. Prost says his main problem 
is not to find a market for lesser- 
known honeys, but to get beekeepers 
to realize that these distinctive hon- 
eys will establish a reputation under 


display featured in their store. 


j 
Oh Cet 


Health A 


their brand or label. He 
takes the beekeeper to task for being 
apathetic and unbusinesslike Mr 
Prost’s criticisms spring from his own 
experience. 

Mr. Prost’s proof that 
lesser-known honeys can be sold and 
at good prices, and that the selling of 
honeys of specific floral types can be 
built into a profitable 
those who desire 


of it 


own also 


success 1s 


business for 
to take advantage 





Before World War II, 
business fast becoming 
Hundred 


me through 


when my 
“The 
word 


was 
House of a Honeys,” 
reached friendly sources 
that certain beekeepers in this coun- 
try resented my efforts to sell honeys 
from Europe, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada 

Steeled by adversities that came as 
a result of the recent war, and the 
O.P.A. regulations that resulted, I am 
now more determined than ever to do 
a truly good job in marketing honeys 
from here, there, everywhere 
And it would surprise me greatly if 
resentful beekeepers of the same kind 
did not still exist 

Rightly or wrongly, I 
these people with the eternally com 
plaining type who do not reply to 
letters, even though it 


and 


associate 


may mean 


Witness this fine 











business to them. Luckily, I have 
seen only one of them in person. That 
I have corresponded with a consider 
able number of them, there is 
doubt. 

On the other hand, nearly all bee 
keepers whom I know are men in 
every »f the word—God-fear 
ing, hard-working, conscientious and 
honest—men one may well be proud 
to count as friends. Their spelling 
may not always be the best, but they 
still have the courtesy to write, busily 


no 


sense 


engaged though they may be 


When it comes to negligence in re 
plying to letters, 
the only offenders 
occasions, I 


beekeepers are not 
On three or four 
have written to college 
professors who write articles for the 
bee journals in which they stress the 
selling problems of apiarists in thei 
locality, offering to help them in a 
practical way, without their even ac- 
knowledging my letters. 


It is my hope that the advertise- 
ments of John Wanamaker of Phila- 
delphia and New York, and B. Alt- 
man & Company of New York, that 
appeared recently in newspapers, as 
well as the photographs accompany 
ing this article, will come to the at 
tention of these professors and the 
beekeepers of California, Oregon, and 
Washington. Their cherry blossom, 
manzanita, lavender 


and honeys 


would have been 
tured in the 
they shown less apathy 

What has become of 
that 
from 


prominently 


advertisements 


the 
made America gre 

my experiences in role 
in the sale at 
lesser-known h 
of the country I 
if character 
price agitation has n« 
ered it, it 
thing to conten plate 


the 
wholesale of 


a ploneer 


meys from all part 
should Say tr 
ecurity 


yt aire 


sapping 


s00n WI 


I invite you beekeepers 
Texa 


state 


1a number ol ail 


Washington 
the 


fornia 
Florida, 
having honeys 


Oregon 
and Carolinas 
ferent floral sources—to present three 
or four of your distinctive honey 
attractive t 
clientele such as I 
not understand that 
leged because your bees pro 
that 
you can gradually establi 
tation for your brand? 
remember that the old 
“God helps them who 
selves” 


in an package to a 
possess 


you 


ser-known honeys 


nd pleas¢ 


Andre Prost, of the 
proverb House of a Hundred Honeys 
then 


true ¢ been very ably seconded t 


Elmer A. Renne! It is he, in 
who wa in getting 
Wanan Altman & 

ipany to pron 


help 
continues to be a ry 
ever. 

Not to be forgotten 
fact that “Rome 
day.” What I accomplis} 
ing represents the fruit of years 
years of 


instrumental 
iker and B 
feature | 


either I fact 
not 


now 


was built in John 


am Con oneyv so 
anda 


effort, in whicl 


nently 
New York 


ceaseless 


Elmer A. Renner, who works with Mr. Prost, with an attractive display of special kinds of 


oney. Each kind is sold under its own brand name 
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As We See It 


HE FORAGE SEED CONFERENCES 

—The outstanding success of the two 
™ forage seed conferences held in Iowa 
in June at Cedar Rapids and Atlantic marks 
the beginning of many more such meetings, 
exemplifies a trend in our changing agri- 
culture of great importance to beekeeping, 
and speaks well for the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation which played a prominent 
part in these meetings and for many years 
has led in getting agriculture to recognize 
the pollination services of honey bees. 

We cannot overemphasize the fact that 
we are facing a change in agriculture. Agri- 
culture is confronted with the problem of 
preventing the production of surplus crops 
and of changing to a type of farming that 
will provide an equivalent income to grow- 
ers. This means acreage allotments and, 
perhaps, marketing quotas for the surplus 
cash crops. Farmers know this and are seri- 
ously looking for farming practices which 
will be just as lucrative. So far, the experts 
have come up with only one plan—the use 
of more grasses and legumes—a combina- 
tion of more grass farming with row-crop 
farming. 

The Department of Agriculture currently 
has upped its estimate on the acreage which 





must be retired to prevent the production 
of surplus crops to 48 million acres. The 
limiting factors in attempting to carry out 
such a program are, according to Dr. W. M. 
Meyers, head of the Forage Crops and Plant 
Diseases Division, U.S.D.A.: (1) The tremen- 
dous educational problem with respect to 
farmers who have been growers of culti- 
vated crops over many generations, (2) the 
problem of providing an equivalent income 
to the farmer, and (3) to provide supplies of 
seed needed for retiring 48 million acres. 
This will require about a 50 per cent increase 
in either the yield of seed or the acreage 
under production. 

The “heart” of the entire program is to 
prevent further depletion of our soil and to 
improve its fertility. Land planted to grass 
and legumes loses practically no soil or 
water. When such land is cultivated the 
soil has much better drainage and the water 
does not run off the land. Certainly, the 
future program of agriculture holds the pro- 
mise of conserving and improving our soil. 

More forage crops will mean more bee 
pasture. To produce the seed will require 
the use of honey bees to provide adequate 
pollination. This changing agriculture is 
here and it is here to stay—to brighten the 
future of beekeeping. 


Principal Speakers 


Principal speakers at the 
forage seed conference at 
Atlantic, Iowa, on June 3 
were, left to right: Dr. Geo. 
F. Stewart, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Iowa State College 
Experiment Station; Dr. W. 
M. Myers of the Division of 
Forage Crops and Plant Dis- 
eases at Beltsville, Mary- 
land; Dr. J. H. Lilly, insect 
control specialist at Iowa 
State College; Dr. Iver J. 
Johnson, head of farm crops 
work at Ames; and Dr. W. 
E. Dunham of the Entomol- 
ogy Department of the Ohio 
State University. Glenn O. 
Jones acted as chairman of 
the meeting. 
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7 oTHING to do but sit in a 
; chair, smoke your pipe, and 
watch the bees bring in the 
honey; this is the opinion many 
people hold about beekeeping. So 
many people have said to me, “When 
I get old enough to retire I shall go 
into the bee business.” If they have 
in mind a hive or two, or three or 
four, that is all right but when by 
“bee business” they mean enough 
bees to substantially supplement the 
family income, then beekeeping is 
definitely not an old man’s occu- 
pation. 

Operating an apiary of some size, 
or what is more likely, a number of 
apiaries, is hard work for the summer 
months at least. There is much 
heavy lifting of supers to be done 
and so far no one has satisfactorily 
eliminated it. Hive lifters of many 
kinds have been devised but most of 
them create more work than they 
eliminate. Some of those tripods 
which set over a hive, or other 
lifters using levers or screws, are so 
clumsy that it is easier to lift the 
supers off than to move the appa- 
ratus from one colony to another. 


One does not lift off the supers at 
harvest time only; it must be done a 
number of times before that if colony 
manipulation is to be carried on 
properly. Then there are times when 
whole yards have to be moved which 
means loading and unloading If 
you cellar-winter there is the carry- 
ing in and out of the cellar 


If you are looking for a snap, stay 
out of the bee business; the only 
“snap” will be in your back when 
you try to straighten up after bend- 
ing over beehives all day. 


Good beekeeping requires three 
main qualities: a strong back, a 
strong heart, and a strong mind. 
That may be a big order to be com- 
bined in one personality but it is a 
fact and not a fancy. This brings 
to mind the story of Deacon Howe 
who announced that he planned to 
make a trip to the city. The pastor 
asked him if he would arrange to 
have a Christmas motto for the 
church painted while he was there. 
The deacon agreed, but promptly lost 
the note which gave the inscription 
and the desired size of the sign, so 
he wired his pastor, “Rush copy of 
motto and dimensions.” The lady in 
the Western Union office nearly 
fainted when she got the reply. It 
read, “Unto us a child is born six 
feet long and eighteen inches wide.” 





Minnesota. 


August, 1950 





Beekeeping 
Js Such a Snap! 


by Clarence G. Langley 


Looks easy doesn't it? The author demonstrates “nothing to do but watch the bees 
bring in the honey. 
z 
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HE main swarming season 


is nearly over. Around 
here, at least, it was a 
season of numerous 


swarms. When the _ honeyflow 
started, the bees really got the 
swarming fever. 

had an amusing experience 


during the latter part of June. At 
the time, it made me heartsick. As 
I have mentioned before, we have 
a small experimental garden in 
the country called “Cloverdale 
Gardens.” In it we are experi- 
menting with honey plants, shrubs 
and trees to try to determine 
which varieties secrete best in our 
locality. I also have an outyard 
of bees there. My family and I 
go down to Cloverdale Gardens on 
weekends to work on our bees and 
the garden. 

At the time of this incident we 
had slept late on Saturday morn- 
ing, thinking we had plenty of 
time in the next two days to work 
on our bees. My wife awoke and 
heard a loud humming noise. She 
looked out the door and saw a 
swarm in the air. She called me 
and said, “Honey, get up, the bees 
are swarming.” I jumped from 
the bed, still half asleep, and re- 
plied, “Whose bees?” was sure 
they couldn’t be ours. But they 
were, and a fine swarm it was too. 
The bees in the air covered the 


space of half a block. Which 
shows that a beekeeper can be 
overconfident of his bees. They 


will surprise you often. 

I have been fortunate in 
experiences with swarming 
have had very few swarms. 
are running the colony that 
swarmed for section honey. In 
inspecting it the previous week 
we were a little negligent in our 
usual procedure of swarm con- 
trol due to lack of time. 

When manipulating your bees, 
be sure that they do not get honey 
bound in the brood nests. This 
can happen very easily. The bees 
will store pollen in the brood 
chamber and often will put honey 
in the brood frames and crowd the 
queen for cells to lay eggs in 
the queen has to restrict her brood 
rearing, because of lack of space 
to lay, eventually the colony will 


my 


become weak in bees, and will not 
have a good force to resist the 
wax moth and other enemies. If 
the frames of honey in the brood 
nest are cured and capped over, 
and contain very little or no 
pollen, they can be moved up in 
the super until they are ready to 
take off. At any rate, give the 
queen space to lay. 

This is the time of year for the 
wax moth to move in. If colonies 
are good and strong, the moth will 
not do too much damage. The 
bees keep it under control. But if 
the colonies have become weak, 


the wax moth can play havoc 
with them. 
In removing the early honey 


crop from your beés, be sure to re- 
member that in all locations there 
is a dearth of nectar after the flow 
when no honey is coming in. The 
bees must eat until the fall flow 
starts. So leave enough honey on 
the bees to tide them over. It is 
better to leave too much than not 
enough. It can always be removed 
and extracted later. 

When I started keeping bees, I 
thought red clover was as good 
for bee pasture as sweet clover in 
this area. Once I noticed a big 
field of red clover in full bloom. 
I got permission from the farmer 
to put some bees on his farm. I 
moved five colonies out there and 
set them under a tree near the 
25-acre red clover field. This was 
about the middle of July. I 
thought, man, am I going to have 
the honey. This was the second 
crop of the clover, and was to be 
used for seed. I watched my five 
colonies, but they brought in noth- 
ing but pollen the first week. The 
second week, stores in the hive 
seemed to be dwindling. By the 
end of four weeks, I found these 
bees without stores of any kind 
and had to move them home and 
feed them sugar sirup. I learned 
then that red clover is definitely 
not dependable for bee pasture. 


So you see, beginners, we all 
make mistakes in the manage- 
ment of our colonies. But don’t be 
discouraged, for with mistakes 
comes knowledge. You'll know 
better next time 

Beekeepers have different 
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Advice to 
Beginners 


by Frank E. McLaughlin 


opinions about 
bees. Some requeen every 
others every two years. 
are also varied opinions about 
when to requeen, fall or spring 
Personally, I like to requeen in the 
spring. It should be done early, 
so the young queen will have 
plenty of brood and young bees in 
the hive before the main honey- 
flow starts. A young prolific 
queen will head more populous 
colonies of bees for the honeyfiow. 
If you requeen in the spring, and 
the queen proves to be good, then 
it is not necessary to requeen in 
the fall. 

Some beekeepers prefer to re- 
queen in the fall. This should be 
done early enough that the 
queen will have a chance to pro- 
duce plenty of young bees before 


their 
year, 


There 


requeening 


so 


winter sets in and she slows up 
on egg laying It is very im 
portant that the colony have 


young bees to go into winter. 
Of course if your queen is fail 


ing, and does not produce the 
amount of brood she should, the 
colony should be requeened no 


matter what the time of year. 

It seems to me that queens are 
more or less hard to find at this 
time of year. They like to hide, 
and are often found on the sides 
of the hive or on the bottom 
board. Care should be taken when 
inspecting your colonies, to pre 
vent crushing the queen. 

I will be more than happy to 
receive letters from beginner 
readers, and will try to help you 
with your bee problems. Write 
me in care of the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 

* * + > 


Questions and Answers 


Can combs of American foulbrood 
that are clean be sterilized so that they 
are safe to use again on other bees 

Leonard Phelps, Illinois 

I know of no way to sterilize combs 
The equipment can be sterilized and 
used again without too much danger 
of contamination, but not the combs 


Do not use combs from foulbrood colo 





nies on clean bees Cut the diseased 
combs from the frames and render: 
them To sterilize the frames and 
equipment, boil then in a strong 
solution of household lye and water for 
15 to 20 minutes Rinse thoroughly 
with clear water before inserting new 
foundation 

Sulfathiazole is a good treatment and 
preventive for AFB. To diseased colo 


nies feed sirup with sulfa added—2 part 





water to 2 parts sugar with one 7 10 
grain sulfa tablet to h gallon of 
sirup This sirup may be fed the 
spring and fall to prevent disease 
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For Beginner or Professional- 


Queens the Most Natural Way 


O mold queen cells in labo- 


rious and expensive. To 
transfer a larva from the 
original cell to another is tedious 


work and too often damaging to the 
queen-to-be. A small beeman can 
produce his own good queens in a 
most natural way, and the pro- 
fessional queen breeder can secure 
700 queen cells from one comb within 
ten to fifteen minutes’ time, with the 
following method respectfully sub- 
mitted: 


A combined object is to produce 
queens the most natural way without 
disturbing the young larvae or 
molded cells. This may be ac- 
complished easily by imbedding thin 
narrow strips, or wood slats, into the 
sheet of foundation (1) by pressing 
with a warm iron (2). 


The slats extend slightly beyond 
the foundation so the ends fit into 
the frame top-bar groove, and like- 
wise rest in groove in the bottom bar, 
holding the foundation straight with- 
in the frame as shown (3). By placing 
two of the slatted sheets of foun- 
dation, in one frame with the slats 
inside (4) it looks just like another 
sheet of foundation (5). 


By placing this frame in your 
breeder queen colony, the bees set 
about drawing the foundation, and 
at the same time the queen is filling 
it with eggs, little realizing that she 
is laying the foundation for approxi- 
mately 700 daughters. 


When the comb is practically filled 
with eggs from your breeder queen 
the frame is removed from the colony 
and separated in the center (4) re 
moving one side at a time and placing 
it slatted side down on a table with 
the comb with eggs up (6) 

With the long metal-toothed comb 
(7) having two rows of teeth spaced 
to fit into each cell lengthwise of the 
comb, the teeth are gently pressed 
into the cells destroying the eggs in 
two rows of cells at then by 
skipping one row of leaving 


once 


eggs 


them untouched, and destroying the 
next two rows step by step from top 
to bottom, every third cell with egg 
is untouched along the length of the 
strips or slats 


Next by running the 
























by B. M. Crawford 


point of a thin knife along the table 
top between the wood slats, the comb 
is cut into strips, each strip having 
a wood slat backbone support. Each 
strip will have ten queen cells with 
eggs, spaced so that the cells can be 
separated easily for distribution 
Two of these strips may be placed 
end to end on the bottom of a 
shallow frame, and secured by thumb 
tacks through each end of the wood 
lats The with the twenty 
cells extending downward from the 


bar 


frame 


bottom bar is placed in a queenless 
olony for at least 240 hours 

After ten full 
less colony the 


days in the queen- 
re- 
moved, and the thin wood slats with 


the ripe cells carefully 


frame may be 


pried loose 


from the bottom bar. The next job 
is cutting the queen cells apart with 
pruning shears (8) the thin sharp 
blade cutting between the cells 
and through the slat thus leaving a 
cell. The 
prevents crushing 
ling them. No. 9 
holds all the equipment 
ystem whereby anyone can raise the 


wood base on eact wood 


hand 
sa kit which 


base when 
show 


This is a 


best and most natural queens with 
speed and economy 

California 
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Honey 0s a 
Medicinal Sweet 


ONEY has played a prom.-. 

inent part in the diet of 

all generations and races of 
men. Not only is honey one of the 
oldest foods known, but there is no 
food that is produced over such a 
wide territory and under such wide 
geographic and climatic conditions. 
Alaskan summers with their myriad 
blossoms furnish nectar from which 
the bees make honey. Throughout 
the temperate and tropic zones, bee- 
keeping is widely practiced, and the 
plains, deserts, mountain tops, and 
valleys all furnish their quota of 
honey. Honey is a natural food sub- 
stance and will always be so recog- 
nized. But honey is more than just 
a sweet to compete with other sweets 
such as white sugar represents. It 
has medicinal qualities and for this 
reason should be the sugar of choice 
to be taken as a food. 

The human body is an intricate 
machine which requires proper fuel 
not only to generate heat and energy 
but also to rebuild worn-out parts. 
In this respect our body excels by 
far the most complicated engine. It 
is unfortunate that the average indi- 
vidual knows so little about it. 

Natural sugars are directly and 
effectively digested, absorbed and 
assimilated, and become oxidized 
through a process of combustion. 
Artificial sweetening like white 
sugar made from cane, beet sugar 
and corn sugar, is much more diffi- 
cult to digest. The main drawbacks 
of the artificial sugars are that they 
are highly concentrated and have 
the effect of explosive substances. 
They oxidize violently in the body 
at the slightest contact with oxygen. 
Oxygen, though it constitutes only 
one-fifth of the air we breathe, is 
a very active element. Artificial 
sugars interfere with oxidation of 
other foods. We can compare the 
effect of artificial sugars on the 
system with that of highly ex- 
plosive substances added to fuels 
in automobile engines. The engine 
would soon be destroyed. In the same 
manner our liver, kidneys, lungs, 
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blood vessels, and other parts of the 
human body are affected, resulting 
in high blood pressure, diabetes, 
arthritis, and innumerable other 
complications. 

While artificial sugars, during their 
process of being burned in the body, 
flare up like a straw fire, they create 
a rapid but brief stimulation without 
any real nutritional benefit resulting. 
Artificial sugars, such as white sugar, 
are especially harmful in kidney dis- 
eases and for high-strung individuals. 
Many nervous states can be at- 
tributed to excessive sugar con- 
sumption. 

While natural foods are rarely 
harmful under normal conditions, 
we should always view artificially 
prepared food substances with a 
certain mistrust especially when 
consumed in large quantities as in 
the case of white sugar. To our 
detriment we do not seem to realize 
the dangerous white sugar habit we 
have gradually acquired. 

Primitive races are healthier by 
far than civilized ones. They live on 
simple, natural foods. They eat more 
fruit, vegetables, and honey. Our 
swift modern life requires rapid 
burning of food in the body to create 
or replace much needed physical and 
mental energy and we are apt to 
resort to stimulating food such as 
white sugar, which is stimulating 
but not nourishing. Natural sugars 
such as honey are not only stimu- 
lating but help nourish the body as 
well. 

Honey is not just sugar but con- 
tains a number of ingredients which 
places it in a class by itself as a 
wholesome natural sweetening agent. 
It is a practical and effective food for 
generating heat, creating and re- 
placing energy and forming certain 
tissues of the body. In addition, it 
supplies the body with substances 
for the formation of enzymes and 
other biological ferments to promote 
the burning of food within the body 
in order to give heat and energy 
It has distinct germicidal properties. 
Honey is a most valuable food which 
today is not sufficiently appreciated 
It should be used frequently as a 
source of sweet. 


by D. C. Jarvis, M. D. 


But for me the crowning glory of 
honey is its medicinal value. Being 
a medical man, I would naturally be 
interested in the medicinal value of 
honey which is such a help in living 
this life from the cradle to the grave. 
Where else will I find in the daily 
food intake such a sedative that will, 
if taken each meal, calm down a 
nervous, high strung, race-horse type 
of individual without doing harm to 
the human body? Where will I find 
a sweet that will produce needed 
sleep at night such as honey does? 
Honey has a mild laxative action. It 
is soothing to the stomach. It relieves 
an annoying cough. It will relieve 
pain in arthritis. It will make old 
age less difficult to live. 

If you had the patience to read 
and I the space to print, I would tell 
you more about the medicinal value 
of honey which places it high above 
another sweet. I am saddened when 
someone tells me they do not eat 
honey because it costs more than 
white sugar. Health is not to be had 
for the asking. Good health is earned. 
In the last analysis you must pay 
either the grocer or the drug store. 
By purchasing the right kind of food 
such as honey represents, you can 
insure your continued good health. 
When you become sick you find it 
necessary to spend the money you 
saved on food to purchase medicine 
to bring back your health. If you 
remember that honey is a medicinal 
sweet it will help you in living this 
life with more profit and pleasure 
than you otherwise would 


Vermont. 
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RICE SUPPORT—-Now that we've 

got the honey support, what can 
ay 6we do with it? Being independent 
by nature, we don’t want to have to use it. 
The Federation doesn’t want beekeepers 
to channel their honey through a govern- 
ment market. If we lean on this crutch too 
much, we can never strengthen our own 
limbs. 

No one wants to collect on an insurance 
policy. You don’t want to have to collect 
for a broken or amputated leg. 

This price support is insurance for our 
industry. We don’t want to have to use its 





UGUST 15 IS AN IMPORTANT 
DATE—tThe fifteenth of August, 
1950, is an important date to the bee 

and honey industry. It is the final date for 

registering objections and suggestions on the 
proposed new grades for extracted honey. 

It is the final date for packers and cooper- 

ative associations to execute contracts with 

the Commodity Credit Corporation, in order 
to participate as eligible packers in the price 
support program. 

The “Notice of Proposed Rule Making, 

United States Standards for Grades of Ex- 

tracted Honey” was published in the Federal 





following statement: “All persons who de- 
sire to submit written data, views, or argu- 
ments for consideration in connection with 
the proposed revision should file same, 
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Register on May 18, 1950, and contained the 


As We See It 


direct benefits. But it does promise an 
economic stability. It puts a floor under our 
markets. 

It will hold price levels more uniform 
over the country. Local markets won’t be 
ruined by outside honey coming in at dirt- 
cheap prices. Surplus-producing areas will 
be freed from the worry of falling markets. 
Packers can stock-pile honey with assurance. 
Consumers will be less confused by price 
spreads. 

Now it’s up to us. Let’s get out and sell 
honey.—Federation News Letter, June-July, 
1950. 


a 


in duplicate, with the Chief, Processed 
Products, Standardization and Inspection 
Division, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C., not later than 90 days after publication 
hereof in the Federal Register.”’ 

The “Notice to Packers,” issued July 6, 
1950, stated: “Packers who desire to partic- 
ipate in the Honey Price Support Program 
should send four signed copies of the con- 
tract direct to E. M. Graham, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, PMA, Washington 25, D. C. Copies 
of the contract can be obtained from the 
PMA Commodity Offices or from Mr. 
Graham.” And, as we have stated pre- 
viously, these contracts: must be executed 
not later than August 15, 1950 
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Answering Your Questions 


Early in July, I looked through a hive that had 
after-swarmed and found in the super four queen 
cells, one which had just hatched, two that were 
gnawed, and one containing a dead pupa. In looking 
through the rest of the hive, I didn’t find another un- 
hatched cell. There was no brood and neither worker 
nor drone cells. As it takes longer for a worker to 
hatch than a queen, where did the eggs that were in 
these four queen cells come from? I found the queen 
in the hive five days later and she had just started 
laying.—J. R. Hepler, New Hampshire. 


Sometimes we put queen cages containing queens 
in a frame and hold them in queenless nuclei until 
we need to use them. In the meantime the queens 
will lay eggs on the candy and on the wire. In 


it was that the bees carried the eggs from the wires 
of the cages confining the queens to the cells and 


several instances entirely queenless nuclei came up 
with new queens and the only way to account for 
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from these eggs raised queens 
bees do move eggs 


It proves that the 
tO. 

Would the two-queen system work for producing 
section comb honey?—Paul F. Snare, Pennsylvania 

Frankly, we do not know. We have never tried it 
for that purpose 
honey and because of an intermittent flow, they have 
not been working well. 

In trying this system for section comb honey, I 
would reduce the two hive bodies to one, and keep 
the best queen, discarding the other. Stuff the one 
body with brood, put on one shallow extracting 
super, a comb honey super on top of it, then an inner 
cover with open hole, and place the remaining brood 
in the other hive above the inner cover, so that when 
the brood emerges it will go down below. Then the 
top combs can be taken off. As soon as the sections 
are well occupied, the extracting super can be re 


moved and then the additional section supers can be 


moved in the ordinary way 


We are trying some for bulk comb 
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e const ber with small cages in which queens are hatched for arti- 
Bcial tL —h " (Photo pom oe Division of Photography. Pennsylvania State College) 


N August 15, 1949 I en- 

rolled at Pennsylvania State 

College for the five-day 
Beekeeping Short Course, for several 
feasons: 

First, it seemed that almost every 
member of our Chester County Bee- 
keepers’ Association had attended, 
returning with such enthusiastic re- 
ports that I became curious. Second, 
my husband is a second-generation 
beekeeper and as 1949 was only my 
third year of beekeeping, ignorance, 
@specially in comb honey production 
Was not bliss—I needed to learn 
Something. Third, we were planning 
to expand our honey sales from road- 
Side selling to wholesaling to grocers 
and roadstands in the rich consuming 
area around Philadelphia; we needed 
information and suggestions as to 
fancy packaging and merchandising. 
Fourth, we owned some unusually 
good (we thought) comb honey 
strains of bees, and wanted to know 
how best to breed from them. 

At the first morning session I was 
relieved to learn that I was not the 
most inexperienced specimen present 
—one classmate who kept bees had 
never been able to find the queens. 
‘He learned.) Another had only a 
couple of hives with no inhabitants 
as yet. I was much impressed by 
the fact that a real live bee in- 
spector was taking the course. 

“To him that hath shall be given.” 
The more you know about bees and 
honey, the more you are able to 
absorb from the course, which we 
soon discovered was a splendidly 
organized, concentrated job of teach- 
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¥ Short 


by Charlotte B. Waldron 


the explicit directions for making 
and packaging creamed honey; when 
he saw the improved technique for 
grafting larvae, with tools we had 
made in the laboratory. 

From George Rea, those interested 
in renting bees for pollination re- 
ceived necessary and helpful infor- 
mation. I know I gathered some ex- 
cellent hints from him for selling ex- 
tracted honey. Several of us “laid 


One of the college season where demonstrations with bees are carried out for the 


Short Course student 





ing and demonstrating in class- 
room, bee yard and laboratory. For 
beginners and amateurs the course 
is simply a godsend, saving them 
from the pitfalls and errors common 
among new beekeepers. A few in 
this group were repeating the course, 
realizing that they had acquired 
enough experience since their first 
attendance to reap much more bene- 
fit than they could as novices. 

But the value of the course for ad- 
vanced and professional beekeepers 
cannot be too strongly emphasized 
also. My experienced husband was 
surprised and well pleased when I 
returned with a sure-fire recipe for 
preventing wax moth damage to 
comb honey sections; when he 
learned that Professor Edwin J. 
Anderson has developed a strain of 
bees that requires no queen excluder, 
and is working on a strain which 
caps comb honey with a strong and 
beautiful wax pattern; when he read 


for” another 
master who spoke 
and were generously given the 
of information that rarely appears in 


Pennsylvania  bee- 
Harry Beaver 
kind 


bee books and journals. Such hints 
and advice popped up continually in 
the various talks and discussions 

I had made out a list of questions, 
adding to them from time to time 
in class, checking off each as it was 
answered during the course, and 
waylaying speakers between classes 
for missing answers. These, copied 
in a notebook, came in handy for 
later home reference. 

Some of us commented on the ex- 
cellence of the course, which con- 
trasted so sharply with the limited 


funds, staff, and facilities which 
hamper the Department of Bee- 
keeping. We had a chance to dis- 


cuss this matter at the Pennsylvania 
beekeepers’ picnic, held the Saturday 
of the Short Course week. At the 
picnic I enjoyed the opportunity of 
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Dividends 


meeting some of the state’s leading 

beekeepers, and to one producer 

whose large honey crop was not 

moving to suit him, we later were 

able to sell a respectable number of 

60 pound cans, to our mutual satis- 

faction. As a more recent result of 

acquaintances made at this picnic, 

we were asked to furnish our own 

bottled honey for sale at a very 

fair price to an organization which ote See used by the students during the Short Course 
looks like a good permanent outlet. 

In addition to all this, other fruits for us to beat the noon rush there); if 
were added: the beauty of the State students from the first day’s reserve 
College campus; the clean, inex- the change in the short course 
pensive room which the registrar’s and shyness to friendliness and 
office had reserved as a routine fun-sharing; the honey-identification 
service; the luscious ice cream and tasting test; the class party the last 
tangy full milk cheeses — dairy- evening; the games and contests at Course. It will be a long and grati- 
student made—sold at most moderate the Saturday picnic fying memory 
prices in the little lunchroom in the If you want to learn to make bees . 
dairy building (our classes were con- wax candles and molds, dyed or! 
siderately dismissed early enough natural; if bee diseases worry you Pennsylvania 


swarming is a problem; if you 
wish to know the latest techniques 
in queen breeding; if you want to see 
and use various kinds of honey house 
equipment; if you want to spend a 
wonderful full week—take a Short 
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How-to-do-it As We See It 
, 
‘ 
A Helpful Inner Cover ? REPORT BY THE DIVISION 
How often we would like to lift that inner cover ? OF BEE CULTURE—Our office re- 
and see what goes on inside, but we know it would j{ fers . avian 
disturb the bees, let in too much cold air on the } ceives from time to time summaries 
brood perhaps, and invite a sting or two. I have } of progress reports made by the various 
solved this by building my inner covers with a 6” 4 MNomarlis 22 exper > stations. giving 
by 10” opening in the middle, covered with a piece Canadian bee =e ment 1 cats 7 os B! ng 
of screen held down by thin cleats of wood and } results as well as noting other efforts now 
nailed tight on all four sides to prevent drafts. I 4 in progress. As a consequence, the bee- 
use three-quarter inch strips around the outer edge a M.. anads av = ae wae 
of the cover which enables me to lay over the kee pers of Canada may keep themselves 
screened opening a piece of masonite or roofing advised of the work being done in the bee- 
slate. keeping field and the results obtained 
This cover affords a larger air space over the A si lee blics £ the work of t 
hive, which is an advantage in the heat of summer. A simuar publication of the work of the 
The bees do not seem to mind being viewed through Division of Bee Culture, at Beltsville, 
Maryland, and its field stations in Wis- 
consin, Louisiana, Arizona, Wyoming and 
California, as well as the pollination studies 
in Utah and Ohio, would have the dual ad- 
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the screen any time I want to lift the piece of slate 4 
‘ 

pour the syrup into the feeder right through this } 

‘ 
) 
" 
4 . . 
oat ‘ vantage of keeping the beekeeping fraterni- 
‘ 
‘ 
" 
) 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
" 
‘ 
" 
‘ 
" 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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screen without lifting the inner cover. 
Frank A. Campbell, Illinois 





and take a look. I also use frame feeders, and can 
ty advised and giving favorable publicity 
Smoker Fuel 


A fuel that produces a good cool smoke and does 
not irritate the bees may be made during the 
winter months from propolis and wax which has 
been scraped from frames. Spread these scrapings 
on an unraveled gunny sack and roll it up. Cut 
the roll into sections to fit the smoker and tie each 
section. 


to the Division of Bee Culture. 

The American Beekeeping Federation 
has requested such a publication to be is- 
sued quarterly on a subscription basis suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of publication. We 
endorse this request as a move in the right 
direction 





Tho’s. Johnstone, Vancouver, B. C 
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by David Scholes 


HE bright tyro in beekeep 

ing, brought up in the 

modern tradition of me 
chanical devices which perform much 
labor previously done by hand, fre 
quently displays a certain amount 
of skepticism about the “do’s” and 
*“dont’s” of the old-timers, partly be- 
tause the latter are inclined to take 
it for granted that the reasons for 
their methods are obvious, and there- 
fore omit mention of their reasons in 
@escribing various operations in the 
@piary. So it is with that old, but 
nonetheless useful, solar extractor 
@ simple machine which performs 
work without moving parts or fuel 
requirements. This article will at- 
tempt to describe the simple con- 
struction of extractors, their 
ease of operation, and reasons for the 
modus operandi. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the primary purposes of wax extract- 
ing are to obtain as pure a product 
as possible, to save wax otherwise 
lost or wasted, and to protect combs 
from moth damage, with a minimum 
of effort and expense. A 
tractor need not be expensive o1 
complicated. A very simple, yet effec 
tive one, can be made as follows 


solar 


solar ex 


Take an empty eight- or ten-frame 
deep super and in it make a shelf of 
wood extending from side to side, 
half the length of the super and 
fasten it at about half the super’s 
depth. A shallow cake pan made of 
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a bright metal, such as tin or alu- 
minum, with one of its wide sides 
cut to the bottom with tin snips and 
bent to form a liv, is set on the shelf, 
the lip extending over the edge. An 
iron roaster or similar pan should not 
be used because of the tendency of 
iron to stain the wax a darker color. 

Nail a bottom board to the super to 
make of it a box. The heads of the 
nails may be left protruding a quarter 
inch or so to aid in withdrawing 
them should it be necessary to use 
the super later for its normal purpose. 


Close the entrance with a lath or 
similar wood cleat to make it bee 
tight. Inside the super, at the end 


opposite the shelf, make another 
shelf about six inches wide to form 
a span from the end of the super to 
the bottom board in such a position 
that, if the box now formed is raised 
at the other end to approximately 
thirty degrees from the horizontal, 
the shelf will be level. It should be 
checked to be sure that dripping wax 
will fall into a pan placed below the 
lip of the pan on the other shelf. 
This second shelf may be fastened in 
place by driving nails through the 
sides of the super into the ends of 
the shelf. A tinned or similar bread 
pan, having sufficient length to catch 
the drivs from the other pan, should 
be placed on the second shelf. The 
sides of this pan preferably should 
be flaring, and its width not much 
more than its depth. If this pan is 


Using a Solar Ectractor 


shallow, it is difficult to move it in 
and out of the box without it slopping 
over and causing a painful burn. 

Next take a piece of perforated 
zine (such as was sometimes used to 
make queen excluders) or a piece of 
galvanized wire screen of sufficient 
width to span the sides of the shallow 
pan, and a little deeper than these 
sides, and place it over the open end 
of the large pan in the extractor 
Unless it is made of wire queen- 
excluder material this screen should 
be given a wood frame strong enough 
to support the weight of the wax to 
be melted at one run. This will 
probably not exceed three pounds. 

The beekeeper who wants some- 
thing a little more permanent may 
make a more elaborate and more 
efficient job with a little help from 
a small circular saw. The extractor 
should consist of a box approximately 
three feet long, eighteen inches wide, 
and nine or ten inches deep. The 
whole is lined on the inside, with 
the exception of the shelf for the 
large tray, with half-inch celotex or 
other insulating board 

For the top cover a frame is made, 
about two inches deep, rabbeted 
along the inside of one edge, and the 
ends rabbeted similar to the ends of 
the box sides. With the circular saw, 
if you have one, two slots should be 
cut on the inside of this frame, about 
half an inch apart, and one of them 
about a quarter inch from the un- 
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As We See It 


OLLINATION MUST BE PAID 
FOR—A British correspondent, com- 
menting on the new pollination 

booklet, bemoans the fact that farmers in 
England do not seem to respond to the polli- 
nation story to the extent of being willing 
to pay for such services, and compliments 
the forward looking farmer of the United 
States. 

A nice compliment, but only partially 
warranted, for the American farmer hasn't 
progressed much further. Even in the fruit 
orchards, we find differences of opinion as to 
the value of bees. Some orchardists get 
along without renting bees while others 
deem it a necessity. And we have all the 
way from no rental paid to eight or ten 
dollars per colony for the fruit blooming 
season. 


There is no doubt that in some fruit areas 
native insects and perhaps wild colonies of 
bees still are numerous enough to take care 
of pollination, while in the cleared sections 


become 
The pollination task 
cross-fertilization of fruit is 
many times less than with a similar area of 
legumes. Only a partial set of the fruit 


and in large acreages honey bees 


more of a necessity 


involved in 


kloom produces a good crop while maximum 


set of seed of legumes is desired, involving 
the cross-pollination of from 200,000,000 to 
500,000,000 individual florets per acre. 

We will always have a pollination prob- 
lem and likely there will never be enough 
bees for that purpose. We cannot expect to 
get the whole-hearted cooperation of every 
farmer. In areas of good nectar-producing 
flora, there still will be plenty of beekeepers 
willing to locate for the honey they produce. 
In othe With nectar available, 
as in the case with red clover, and when 
adequate pollination is provided by furnish- 
ing more colonies than can obtain a maxi- 
mum crop of honey, farmers will of necessity 
learn that a fee for the services of honey-bee 
pollination must be figured as a part of the 
cost of producing crops 


areas less 
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rabbeted edge. Two panes of glass 
are secured to fit these slots (which 
should be about a quarter inch deep) 
and the size of the frame. 

An extractor made in this manner 
will last for many years in all kinds 
of weather, and the insulating prop- 
erties of the celotex and the air- 
space between the glass panes will 
make it efficient. 

Before commencing the extracting 
it is necessary to prepare the wax. If 
it is old comb or new cappings it 
should be soaked in water for a day 
or so as described in the handbooks. 
In the case of old comb, much of the 
dry refuse and pollen will thus be 
removed and prevented from staining 
the wax. In the case of cappings it is 
necessary to remove any honey cling- 
ing to them. Failure to do this is 
likely to result in the honey being 
burned on the metal tray, leaving a 
very sticky and hard mass which is 
difficult to remove. 

In the pan which is to catch the 
dripping wax, place about half an 
inch of water. This will help to dis- 
solve any remaining honey and will 
allow any dirt particles to sink free 
of the wax, but more important will 
allow the wax to float, which will 
aid in removing the cake from the 
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seenenes 


pan when it has cooled. The 
sides of the pan also help, a 
the wax will 
from the sides 

On the bottom of the tray 
over the place overlapping 
sheets of thin paper to prevent any 
wax from slipping 


when 
cools it snrink away 
and up 
screen, 


This forms a fins 
surface which allows practically no 
dirt to fall into the 
pan, and that 
fine as to be invisible. Place your 
wax on this paper, spreading it to 
allow a maximum of sun heat on it 


wax-catching 


any does will be so 


put the glass cover on, prop the box 
up at the end containing the tray to 
the correct angle (which may be 
determined by having the 
the water in the catch-pan parallel 
to the pan bottom) and face it soutl 

When the wax has all melted (and 
it may take all day, depending on 
the heat of the sun) remove the sheets 
of paper while the tray is still hot 
But be very careful not to touch the 
tray, pan, or wax if you would avoid 
a burn 


surface of 


It is best to leave the pan of hot 
wax in a warm place to cool slowly 
or the cake of wax may crack. Not 
only that, but if it is removed fron 
the pan too soon the outside may be 
solid but the interior still liquid, and 





| hot enough, if 
hands, to a bad burn 
t, if I ar ot in a 
the extractor 
pan in the 
sunset, or 


it cracks in your 
I find it 


to use 


cause 
hurry 
to leave 
extractor until 
until next 
refilled for 
extracting In this way the 
cools slowly and evenly 
removed in a 


agalr the wax 
well after 
even morning, 


when it may be another 
wax 
and may be 
solid, smooth-sided 
cake 

If I am extracting old combs I 
usually make of it—the first 
time with a piece of cotton sheeting 
on the tray to which the 
and the 


paper, whic! 


two run 


refuse ad 
time with 
what sediment 
clot If 
both these jobs 
may be done simultane other 
wise it will take two days (which I 

1 is the case here, as the 
not hot enough as a rule to 
con ple te 
find that 


enough for 


heres second 
catches 
rough the 
two extractors 


escape ti 
have 


you 
ously, 


sun 1s 
allow two 
runs in one 


aay) I also 


about three pounds is 
than that 
ediment to 


and 


a run 
amount often has enough 
up the filter 

wax to remain in the 

This, of course 


filter 


a more 
paper allow 
tray 
run through 
other wax the 


may be 
another with 
next day 


Victoria, B. C 





LscusSsion 


What is the best method of marketing your honey crop? 


Frank P. Fuge, Sr., Oregon, 
Paul Eckblad, Wisconsin. 


We want to start this by saying “there are a mil'ion ways to sell honey,” 
obviously a gross exaggeration; but it can be simmered down to “many ways.” 
If you are in a position to devote time to selling, one of the best ways is to 
build up commercial retail store routes, giving your customers service, steady 
supply and constant quality. You will be surprised how a grocer, once con- 
vinced that he can place dependence on your service, will stick with you year 
by year. If you can work in, along your routes, bakeries, hotels, restaurants, 
with special goods, your market will be materially increased. Add the 
roadside markets too. This will keep you on the road traveling quite a bit 
if the volume of honey you have to sell is considerable. You won’t have much 
time for other occupations, unless you have work you can do in the intervals. 

Putting up specialty products for wholesale outlets is good too—cut comb 
honey, honey candies, honey butter, and so on. Get your orders in advance 
by sample; be sure that your future delivery is dated to give you time to pack. 

Local advertising and roadside sales of your own are good but somewhat 
slow. If you do not have too much volume of honey, your sales can be de- 
veloped slowly and over a period of time on a satisfactory basis. 

After all, selling is applied knowledge of human buying habits. All you 
have to do is watch how your own womenfolks do their marketing to learn 
quickly how to fit your own product into their buying habits. Watch how 
your stores handle foods so they move well. Most stores will give you good 


roper containers and increase its sale. 


advice on how to get your honey into 
Don’t unload conventional packs if t 
average beekeeper is “sot in his ways.” 


honey pack is the best one for him. 


Harry T. Starnes, 
Indiana... . 


Marketing the honey crop is a 
problem for the beginner as soon as 
a sizable surplus is on hand. Pos- 
sible customers may not know that 
you are producing honey. In my first 
season, I found that I had two or 
three tons of honey and had given 
no thought to how I would sell it! 
There is a public sales pavilion near 
by, so I sold at auction. But the seller 
has little to say about the price he 
receives. I sold some of it door-to- 
door. This is a very good way to sell, 
but the fact that you are not an 
invited agent is to your disadvantage. 


Then I had the name of my apiary 
“Starnes Bee Ranch, Crawfordsville,” 
sewed on a light jacket which I wore 
to farm sales to which I took 5-pound 
jars of honey. Sometimes I “tipped” 
the auctioneer with a jar of honey, 
and he would advertise to the crowd 
forme. This plan sold a lot of honey, 
but it takes time and is not a steady 
market. 

Next, I advertised in the local daily 
paper, and made it a point to adver- 
tise my name to brand the honey. 
This is a good plan, for it results in 
repeat orders, and gives you personal 
contact with the customer. Then I 
tried selling at a roadside stand, 
which is the plan I like best of all 
A “Honey Here” sign stops any driver 
who has a taste for honey. It attracts 
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e market calls for better onas. The 
He still thinks the worst possible 


local people and also much of the 
out-of-town traffic. 

At the beginning of the last war, 
I read about a plan for selling honey 
with “Chicken in the straw” and 
showed the article to a local man 
who had a drive-in restaurant. He 
pooh-poohed the idea, but when the 
war ended, he and another man 
opened a drive-in a half mile from 
my place and asked me to supply 
them with honey regularly. After 
the second week, their demands 
jumped from one to two gallons per 
week. This drive-in makes a special- 
ty of “Chicken in the straw with hot 
biscuits, butter and honey.” Any city 
of ten to fifteen thousand people 
can feature one of these drive-ins. 
These eating places scattered over the 
country could easily absorb a lot 
of surplus honey. I like my roadside 
stand because I can sell at retail 
prices, and the drive-in boosts the 
sales for the day. 


se ¢ 


Julius Lysne, 
Wisconsin .... 

Surplus honey can be sent to a 
commission house. Be sure the firm 
is reliable and check the ads in the 
American Bee Journal. Do not make 
large shipments at first. When you 
are sure that you are dealing with a 
responsible company, larger ship- 
ments can be made. Extracted honey 
in 60 pound cans packed in corru- 





NEXT MONTH 


September's question is one which 
has puzzled beekeepers for many 
years. The answer seems to depend 
considerably on your location, and 
the condition of your bees as they go 
into winter. What has been your 
experience and what is your answer 
to: WHAT HAVE YOU FOUND TO 
BE THE SIMPLEST AND MOST 
EFFICIENT WAY TO WINTER 
BEES? 


—Julius Lysne, Wisconsin. 





gated cartons will go through in good 
condition if shipped by freight. Comb 
honey should be shipped by express 
or the breakage will be considerable. 
The price of comb honey at the city 
market is comparatively high, so 
shipment by express is warranted. If 
you are not a good salesman, dealing 
with a commission house is a good 
solution to the marketing problem 

The local grocer is always inter- 
ested in fancy comb honey and water 
white extracted honey in small jars. 
Some honey can be marketed in this 
way. Always try to create interest 
in bees. Ask your school teacher to 
stress in agriculture classes the im- 
portance of bees for pollination. 

It is not hard to interest people in 
bees. This leads to a discussion of 
honey as a supreme health food 
good to eat, and good for you. Ask 
people to call during extracting time. 
The delightful aroma of honey at that 
time will make sales. 


This contribution came too late to 
include with the July discussion of 
management shortcuts 


L. A. Whaley, 
Massachusetts ... . 

This is a quick method of detecting 
colonies that are near starvation. 
The usual examination consists of 
hefting the back of hives for weight. 
All right, but go one step further on 
the light ones, separate the brood 
chambers from the bottom boards 
and tilt forward a few inches. Glance 
in, and if you see a mound of starving 
drones on the back center of the 
bottom board that colony will start 
throwing out brood soon unless it is 
fed. Incidentally, in emergency feed- 
ing a large number of colonies, you 
will find sriup too slow. Do not pour 
dry sugar down over the frames or 
you will kill brood wholesale. This 
is generally well known, but bears re- 
peating. 
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HE instructions on most of 
the queen cages which are 
being shipped from the 
South are very brief, generally in- 
structing the buyer to make sure the 
colony to be requeened is queenless 
and that no queen cells are present. 
I recently received a small shipment 
from a queen breeder and found in- 
structions which suggested removing 
the cardboard from the exit or candy 
end of the cage. Upon inspection 
these cages were found to have a 
small cork inserted in the exit end 
instead of the cardboard cover. To 
the experienced beekeeper this would 
make no difference as we generally 
have a pet way of introducing our 
queens, but, for the novice who is 
introducing his first queen this would 
be confusing. 

The procedure which will be out- 
lined here is not original nor is it the 
method of any one beekeeper, but 
rather my choice of what I find best 
out of numerous practices of other 
beekeepers. 

A brief history of each colony is 
written on the cover with source and 
age of the queen, included with other 
records. One wing is clipped after 
a queen has proved her laying ability. 
When a queen is found in a hive with 
both wings, this means supersedure 
has taken place, and a notation Is 
made on the cover, with date. If she 
is laying satisfactorily a wing is 
clipped, and this also noted in the 
records. Most beekeepers develop a 
very brief method of keeping their 
records and some are “shorter than 
shorthand.” 

Each yard is given an early spring 
inspection to locate any colonies 
which may have died during the 
winter. The entrances of these are 
closed tightly so they will not be 
robbed out. Each colony is lifted for 
a check on the stores. Heavy colo- 
nies with an abundance of bees are 
marked (S-H) denoting strength and 
honey. The colonies which are light 
in stores are marked and an object 
such as a stone or brick is placed in 
a certain position so they may be lo- 
cated at a glance at a later trip when 
weather will permit feeding. We all 
strive to pack heavy enough in the 
fall so no feeding is necessary, how- 
ever, for some reason one may find 
some colonies that need attention in 
the spring. 

During midwinter an order has 
been placed for early queens from 


some reliable breeder and _ these 
should arrive about the time the 
willows are in bloom. When they 


are delivered I like to take them 
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Requeening Procedure 


into the basement (furnace is still 
going in Minnesota at this time) 
The end of the queen cage opposite 
the candy is generally covered with 
a metal plate. This I remove and in 
its place over the opening I nail a 
strip of an old zinc queen excluder. 
A piece of paper is stuffed in the 
opening temporarily to prevent the 
workers from escaping so that the 
queen may not become chilled at this 
season of the year. After all the 
cages have been supplied with a strip 
of excluder over the end, the card- 
board, cork, or other obstruction is 
removed from the candy or exit end. 

When everything is in readiness 
we hope for a nice warm day, but at 
this time of the year we often have 
to settle for much less. If it is quite 
cold it may be wise to turn on the 
heater in the auto before taking out 
the cages and let the auto warm up 
enough to take off the chill. When 
the yard is reached, the hives which 
were previously marked (S-H), 
Strong and Heavy, are selected and 
treated as follows 

Cover is removed and inverted on 
the ground close to the hive and the 
inner cover is left in place for the 
time being. The top brood chamber 
is lifted over on the inverted cover 
and a puff of smoke is used to drive 
the bees down from the top bars of 
the lower story. Remove five frames 
from the lower body and set on the 
ground by the entrance of the hive 
These will generally be empty with 
the exception of some pollen at this 
time of the year in this area 

The inner cover is taken off the 
top brood chamber and a frame of 
bees and honey is removed. Each 
frame is inspected until the queen is 
found and she is inserted in the 
lower hive body along with most of 
the brood and bees and a generous 
supply of honey. An inner cover, 
with the escape cover removed and 
covered on both with wire 
screen, is placed over the lower 
section with the upper chambers on 
top. The empty combs which were 
taken from below are placed in the 
upper hive body along with two 
frames of capped brood and a supply 


sides 


of honey. The queen cages have 
been left in the auto to prevent 
chilling. One is taken and placed 


by E. F. Bea 


between the frames of brood in the 
upper hive body. Where a number 
of queens are to be installed, a good 
practice is to slip one or two in your 
pockets to keep from chilling. Make 
sure that exit end of the cage is up 
toward the top bars to prevent the 
exit from becoming clogged by any 
dead workers in the cage. Just be- 
fore inserting the queen cage in the 
hive the paper which was used to 
close the excluder opening is re- 
moved. Give the queens in the upper 
chambers an auger hole entrance. 


These are left entirely 
alone for a week when the new 
queens are inspected for acceptance, 
egg laying, etc. If they are to bé 
used, the wing is clipped at this time, 
If any queens are not accepted by the 


colonies 


bees, which is not usual with this 
method, the brood chambers are 
simply reunited and handled ag 


one colony as before. The accepted 
queens in the upper brood chambers 
are used for requeening when needed 
in the yard. As soon as a flow of 
nectar starts one may simply kill off 
an undesirable queen, lift the upper 
brood chamber off the one location 
and insert it over the colony to be 
requeened 

Any which contains an 
undesirable queen may be requeened 
by placing two frames of brood in 
an upper brood chamber above the 
remainder of the colony, with double 
screen separating the two units, and 
introducing a shipped-in queen in 
the early spring. Let both queens 
lay until about the start of a good 
honeyflow, when the lower, undesir- 
able queen can be killed and the 
screen removed, and a powerful colo- 
ly will be the fesult. In case any- 
thing should go wrong with the 
ntroduction of the new queen, the 
old queen is still laying while one 
can obtain another queen. 


colony 


Queens which are not needed for 


requeening when following this 
practice may be left as two-queen 
colonies by removing the screen, 


inserting a queen excluder over the 
lower brood chamber, and giving 
plenty of super room above the ex 
cluder 


Minnesota 
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These pictures of the skunk cabbage (Sympocarpus foetidae) were taken on January 26, 1950 by the author. The one above 


shows the natural size of the plant. (Below) A cross section of the spathe showing the pollen bearing head. Enlarged about one third. 


E have all heard about 

“flowers that bloom in the 

spring.” How many of us 
are familiar with flowers that bloom 
in January? My bees led me to 
discover that flowers do bloom in 
January; and in the unprotected 
out-of-doors in the vicinity of New 
York City For some forty years 
I have been an interested observer 
of nature, yet in all that time I had 
not discovered one of spring’s earliest 
flowers 





The discovery came in this way 
The first half of the month of Febru- 
ary, 1949, was relatively mild. Du 
ing this time there was considerable 
activity on the part of a stand of 
bees which I keep. At first the flights 
were the normal, short, winter flights, 
known to occur during mild spells in 
winter. The flight was like a lazy 
dance, up and down in front of the 
hive. After a few days however, I 
began to notice that the bees were 
leaving the entrance in a determined 
and businesslike manner A hasty 
examination indicated that they were 
getting water from a nearby source 
But this was not all. Further ob 
servation at the entrance showed 
that many were returning to the hive 
loaded with pollen. This was the 
llth of February Thinking that I 
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Midwinter Pollen Source 


by Karl F. Moore 


must surely be mistaken I trapped 
one of the pollen carriers and made 
further examination. As far as I 
could determine it was pollen. My 
first hunch was that the bees knew 
of a greenhouse where cucumbers or 
tomatoes were being grown. In 
vestigation showed carnations and 
no bees. So I carefully lined the 
flight of those leaving the hive and 
set out to discover the source of 
midwinter pollen. 

The line of flight took me to a 
swamp a little less than half a mile 
from the hive. With powerful binocu- 
lars I carefully searched every tree 
and shrub in sight. The swamp 
maples were nearly ready to open, 
at least the buds in the very tops 
of the trees seemed so; but no bees 
were there. I recalled that the whole 
body of the bee which I had ex- 
amined had been covered with 
pollen. As I walked toward home 
through the swamp I was trying to 
imagine where flowers of such depth 
and size could possibly be located. 
Nothing clicked. 

Coming to a small creek, I paused 
before jumping across, partly be- 
cause I was out of breath, but also 
because a running brook is always 
fascinating. While thus standing by 
the brook my eye fell upon a spathe 
of skunk cabbage. I was and am 
familiar with the plant and had 
noticed it throughout the swamp. The 
plant before me was particularly 
beautiful, pale green near the ground 
but heavily spotted with rich purple 
further up on the plant, becoming a 
brilliant reddish purple near the top. 
The whole plant was not more than 
three inches in height. To my amaze- 
ment, as I looked, unbelieving, a bee 
loaded with pollen crawled out of a 
tiny aperture in the spathe, oriented 
itself briefly, and took heavy flight 
In the next few minutes I discovered 
things of beauty and interest which 
I had carefully overlooked for years. 
Inside the curled leaf (actually the 
petal) I found a most unusual flower 
It was shaped like an _ inverted 
thimble and was about as large as 
aman’sthumb. Protruding from this 
dome-shaped body there were about 
a hundred tiny clusters of hairs which 
were heavily coated with pollen. I 
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do not believe I have ever observed 
a plant with such an abundance of 
pollen. Surely the bees knew 
they were about. 

But I began by saying 
flowers bloomed in January 
they do. In 1949 some of the plants 
had finished the period of bloom by 
the middle of February which indi 
cated that they had been in bloom 
prior to my discovery. This year I 
have watched the bees closely. Ws 
have had a mild winter but there 
have been few days warm enough 
for the bees to fly. On January 26, 
the weather bureau reported temper 
atures of 70 degrees in New York 
City. On that day I observed the 
hive at noon and found the usual 
winter flight, but a bit more 
numerous than at any other time 
At 3:30 P. M. I looked again. The 


what 


that the 


Indeed 


and there de- 
cided chill in the air. The bees had 
ceased the dancing flight and at first 
glance I thought they had re 
turned to the _ hive However, 
as I watched, several bees returned 
carrying pollen. Upon ob- 
servation I discovered what 
they must have ages 
ago, that flowers do bloom in 
winter. Armed with my camera I 
went forth for evidence which should 
convince a skeptical world that for 
those who know where to find them 
there are flowers in every January, 


sun was low was a 


closer 
again 
discovered 


New York 


Other plants that bloom in 
Christmas rose and witch hazel. Doolittle 
wrote years ago that he valued skunk 
cabbage above any other source of polleg 
and that nothing else so greatly stimu- 
lated brood rearing 


winter aré 


The pollen bearing head of the skunk cabbage enlarged three times. 








Che Cover Winner 


C. Huber Watson 


New York 


Huber Watson’s showy orchids won 
the cover this month. Too bad these 
flowers are not in color. It is the 
largest and most showy of the native 
orchids, found in swamps and open, 
wet woods from Newfoundland to 
Ontario and from Minnesota to 
Georgia, flowering in June and July 
and in the far north sometimes in 
August. It is also known as whip- 
poor will’s-shoes. It is doubtful if 
any wild flower surpasses it in 
beauty. 


Huber Watson is the brother of 


Lloyd Watson, whose technique for 
the instrumental insemination of 
queen bees is now widely used in 
genetical research. Born on a rugged 
hillside in western New York, his 
earliest memories include consider- 
able bee activity, often into winter, 
as his father spent many long winter 
evenings making by hand most of 
his hives, sections and other equip- 
ment. The two brothers, Huber and 
Lloyd, imbibed a lasting interest in 
“Nature’s masterpiece, the honey- 
bee.” 


No year has since passed without 
Huber’s working from one to fifty 
colonies of bees. At heart Huber is 
a naturalist. He has roamed far and 
wide with a versatile camera and 
lectured on nature subjects widely 
in his state. The raccoon, Cyclone, on 
Huber’s shoulder, was raised by him 
from babyhood. The hillside building 
is his jewelry shop. At seventy-one 
he still is a master jewelry crafts- 
man, nature photographer and bee- 
keeper. 


Qos - ee ees 


Picture Contest 


Well, here we are, up to 
August, with only four more 
months to go in the year. Per- 
haps you picture fans may get 
the idea that it is too near the 
end of the year to go to the 
trouble of doping out a cover 
picture for ABJ. Truth is we 
have already more _ cover 
pictures than we can use in 
1950 so we have about decided 
to let this contest continue as 
long as you folks keep up your 
active interest in it. So the 
challenge to you is extended 
Few have yet placed two 
pictures for either the cover or 
the break page. Remember the 
simple rules—not more than 
two pictures from the same 
person will be used during 
either year for the cover and 
not more than two for the break 
page. All payments will be 
made after publication. Then, 
too, you may still have your 
picture accepted for filler pic- 
tures in the regular pages. So 
there are three chances of mak- 
ing the grade for every picture 
you send. Try to give us glossy 
prints 5x7 inches or larger. If 
you have only a small picture 
send the negative and we will 
make our own enlargement 
Your pictures may be either 
a posed or natural, candid shot, 
sharp and clear, with good de 
tail and composition. We prefer 
photos of unusual interest, 
dealing with some phase of bee- 
keeping or related subjects 
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Break Page Winner 


of the break 
this month is this picture of a float 


Winner page prize 
which was featured in an Old Home 
Day parade last year in Wilton, New 
Hampshire. Mr. Tuttle says the float 
was drawn by his tractor and at- 
of attention; that it 
way to advertise and 


tracted a lot 
is a great 
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speeds up the sale of 
own and nearby towns 

Beekeeping is a sideline for Mr 
Tuttle, who is a carpenter by trade 
He has about 45 colonies sells 
most of his honey, both comb and 
extracted, at his own roadside stand 
This year he had many calls for 
honey after he had sold out 


noney 


and 


Philip H. Tuttle, 
New Hampshire 


3eside producing 
Tuttle uses his bees for 
of orchard fruit 
to clover fields. He 


honey, Mr 

pollination 
then moves them 
is planting clover 
and bird’s-foot trefoil on farms that 
are used as summer homes where 
not use the land. He 
hopes to increase hi honey 
productions in that 


the owners dk 
comb 
way 
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@ QUEENS—PACKAGE BEES FOR 1950 @ 
ESTABLISHED 1883 


bees 


and eens. 
bees and 


Queens, any number $1.00—Tested Queens 3:.0 
2-lb. package and queen _.$3.00 any number 
3-lb. package and queen _- 4.00 any number 


THE VICTOR APIARIES Uvalde, Texas 








Bees and Queens 


Italian, Caucasian and Resistant 
° 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


Send for FREE CIRCULARS. ‘ 
* 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Rt. 1, Box 23 
WESLACO, TEXAS 











: 
( 





MACY ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE 


Operates from 110-115 AC _current. Steady 
Adj 6 foot rubber 


covered cord. $1 5.00 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO., Licensed Mfr. 


1239 S. LORENA ST. LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 











BESSONET’S ITALIAN QUEENS 


We compete with QUALITY and not PRICE. You must decide 
the type of queens you will use in your hives. Our Italians are the 
result of a lifetime of exp and prod d by the best scientific 
means known. 


PRICES— 1-24 





80c each. 25 up 75c each. Air Mailed 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


DO YOU KNOW— 


you can get quality queens guaranteed second to none at a 
price you can afford. Price does not indicate quality. 
Find out for yourself. Hybrid queens of Government stock 
or regular light colored Italians. 


50 CENTS EACH—AIR MAILED, CLIPPED 


Convent, La. 





eee 


A trial will convince you—A-B-J ads produce results 
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THE 


Rich Honey Farms 
JEANERETTE, LOUISIANA 
These prices are effective to 

September 16th 


1-24 24 up 
Dadant‘s Starline Hybrids $1.10 $1.00 
Rich’s Leather Italians 85 75 
Caucasians 85 75 


Allen Latham’s 
BEE BOOK 


The first and only book ever written 
by the great master of beekeeping, 
pease December, 1949. 200 pages. 


y bound in 
cloth and sent to you postpaid in 


special protective container. 


$2.95 Postpaid 


HALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Hapeville, Georgia 


























ROSEVIEW 


Cc are d of north- 
ern-bred, Pproduction- -tested old queens 
that have never swarmed in at least two 





seasons on comb honey production. These 
old queens are also from non-swarming 
mothers. 

RESULT— 


Long trouble-free service for you. Try 
hem and see for yourself. 
Untested $1.25 each. Breeders $5. 00 each 
Tested $2.50 ea. Tested Breeders $8.00 ea. 
An extra queen with each 25 cxdered. 


ROSEVIEW GARDENS & APIARIES 
HAWKESTONE, ONTARIO 
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“GLEANINGS” 


‘ 

‘ 

} World's Most Popular Bee Magazine— 
4 64 pages—Lots of pictures. 1 year, $2.00; 
4 2 years, $3.00, 3 years, $4.00. 
4 
) 
5 
‘ 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


& eww ww www) 


CAUCASIANS UNLIMITED 


Unlimited in Quality, Unlimited in Quantity 

Probably the largest producer of quality 
Caucasians exclusively, offering the best 
in queens 


THOS. S. DAVIS 


Rt. 7, Box 3914, Sacramento, California 


NVISVINVS 


QUEENS, rest of season $65.00 per 
hundred 


D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Avenue 
NO. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 














ITALIAN QUEENS 
Line Bred 50c Each 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 


| 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
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Tried in Service and 


mM — -- Queens " =. 
-lb. package with queen ea. 
3-lb. package with . 3.40 ea. 


THE COFFEY APIARIES 


WHITSETT, TEXAS 





THOSE GOOD 
WEAVER QUEENS 
* 
Where customers are pleased 
+ 
NII ctatinsncatien _.$ 85 
25 to 99 ___-_- sone -80 
100 and up_._._....__.__._.__ .75 
WEAVER APIARIES 
NAVASOTA, TEXAS 











—HONEY WANTED— 
~ OADS AND LESS THAN CARLOADS 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 


No. Woshington Ave 


neapolis 





Northern Bred Leathered 


Italian Queens 
50 CENTS EACH 
Air mail if distance justifies. 
Better equipped to give good service. 
DIEMER BEE CO. 


RT. 2, BOX 7 LIBERTY, MO. 





THREE-BANDED & THREE-WAY || 
DR ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


JACKSON APIARIES 


FUNSTON, GEORGIA 


\ 


GLASS AND TIN 
CONTAINERS 


-Ib. glass jars, white caps, carton of 6 $.58 
lb. glass jars, white caps, carton of 12 .68 
-lb. glass jars, white caps, carton of 12 .62 
lb. glass jars, white caps. <aien of SS 90 
iy 4 TF: 8c per carton | 
Price, 100 cartons 10c less. Write for 
quantity prices on tin. 
jernistic glass, per supplies, sections 


ROSCOE F. WIXSON 


DUNDEE, NEW YORE 


ee Quality Queens 
re wee to furnish you with 
from our Mott's strain 
Three-Banded italiane. Summer 
as follows: 1 to 5, - 3 each; 5 to 10, S5c 
each: 10 to 50, 50c each 
Our jumenien—geed @ and no d 


C. G. Ellison & Sons ELTON 











Renew Your Subscription 
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QUEENS Garon’s High Producing Stock 


To Overcome Low Honey Prices 
PRICES PRICES 
ON OUR 3-BANDED ITALIAN On Garon 
. aan QUEENS 
25- 99 -~4 
100-499 


Queens Mailed Prepaid. Regular or Air Mail, Painted and (or) Cuppa at No 
Extra Charges. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


QUEENS 


Dadant Starline 
$1.05 
= 


Reared 
“= Disease Resistant 





@ QUEENS—BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ®@ 


‘ 
' 
If you need queens you need yee very best, ane that is just what we have. ‘ 
us prove ‘ 

1-75 cents ‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
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50-70 cents 160-65 cents each 
Tested queens-$1.50 Breeders-$5.00 No cost for clipping 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Box 249, Luverne, Alabama 


FE FE FE FEEL EL LOLOL OL LOLOL OSLO PCCP OP CPC CPO Oe 


(oro rrr rr rrr rr rrr rrr rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrrre 


The most important thing anyone or any business 
can have is a good will of others. It is as fragile and as beautiful as 
an orchid; and as valuable as a gold nugget, and as hard to find: as 
powerful as a turbine and as hard to build: as wonderful as youth and 
as hard to keep. MUTH CO. since 1858. 
WRITE FOR OUR MONEY-SAVING BEE SUPPLY CATALOG. 
WE WILL BUY YOUR HONEY AND BEESWAX AT THE 
BEST MARKET PRICE. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


CLIFFORD F. MUTH, Sr. Pres. 
229 WALNUT ST. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Watch those failing queens and poor colonies. ure and poptace them with our 
Better Bred Stock and watch them pay off. QUEENS” Pr CENTS EACH. 
Calvert, Ala. 


CALVERT APIARIES 
( 
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PACKAGE BEES—ITALIAN QUEENS 





2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-Ib. 

with with with with 

queen een een queen 

1 to 99 $3.00 $3.90 70 $5.30 

100 up 2.75 3.75 4.40 5.00 
QUEENS 90c each. Air mail postpaid. Clipped on request 





No better quality at any price—Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS, 


Established 1892 Prairie Point. Miss. 








& 








WE HAVE BROUGHT PRICES DOWN 


You can help us keep them down by ordering here regularly. 
will be good until November 1, 1950 


The prices below 


YBRI ITALIANS 

BETTER QUEENS VERY GOOD QUEENS 
75 Cents Each 40 Cents Each 
10 for $5.00 3 for $1.00 


GULF COAST BEE CO. Schriever, Louisiana 





THE HEART OF THE COMB HONEY IS FOUNDATION — 

The biting quality of the honey, that delicate center taste is foundation. If must be- 
come a part of the honey, so tender, a touch of the tongue will crumble it; yet be so 
strong, that bees work it out quickly and easily 


DADANT & SONS, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois 
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Classified Advertisements 





BEES AND QUEENS 





REAL PETS—Brown's non-stinging, non- 
swarming bees Queens $2. Brown's 
Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J 


A STRAIN OF ITALIAN QUEENS bred for 

production. 20 years’ experience. $1.00 
each; 10 up, 80c each. Dalice E. Crawford, 
Haw River, Cc. 


YANCEY HUSTLER QUEENS—3-band Ital- 
ians Bred for honey production 75¢ 

each; $8.00 per dozen. Caney Valley Api- 

aries, Bay City, Texas 

3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS—75c ea. Print 
name, address. Luther Pickett, Efland, 

North Carolina 


CAUC ASIAN —. $1.00 each postpaid 


Eppling’s Apiaries, ‘“Idlewilde,”’ Coving- 
ton, Virginia. 
CAUCASIAN BEES and QUEENS—Best 
of quality, good workers. 2-lb. with 


ueen, $3.00 each; 3-lb. with queen, $4.00 
elect untested queens, $1.00 each, any 
iver Apiaries, Currie, 


oe Black 

orth Carolina 

ITAL IAN ‘QUEENS- _Northern "stock, $1.00 
each. Ten up, 90c. Shirl Baker, Rodney, 

Mic higan. 

Bac KAGE BEES headed by Mountain one 
Caucasians or leather colored Italian 
ueens. Write for prices. Twin Bee Co-op., 
16 Caucasian Circle, Tampa, Florida. 

BREWER’ S LINE BRED Cc aucasian, queens, 

$1.00; 100 and u ember 
BBA Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 3616 
aucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida 


GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS, 
real beauties 2-lb. with queen, $3.00 
ach; 3-lb. with queen, $4.00. Select un- 

=, queens, 1 to 25,, 90c each; 25 up, 

5c. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, N.C 

THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens—2-lb. with Lqueen., $3.00 each; 3-lb 

With queen, $4.00. Select untested queens, 

_ 25, 90c each; 25 uP. 15e each. Alamance 
e Co., Graham, N 


I HAVE A LARGE sTOC K of nuclei and 
colonies for April, and June de- 
livery Carniolans a, talians. Queens 
fev to mail now, $1.25 each. Wm. Atch- 
500 East 9th Street, Upland, California 


QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY — Carniolans, 
1.20; Caucasians, 90c. Isolated mating 


rds. Italians, 90c each; Italians after 
ay 15th, 50c. Walter D. Leverette, Fort 
erce, Florida 


CAUC UEENS—1 to 9, $1.25 each; 
10 to 49, often: 50 and over, 90c 

each. Howard Crom, Rt. 1, Box 175, 

Ripon, org 

GOLDEN UEENS 90c air mail Write 
for quantity price. O. E. Brown, Rt. 1, 

Asheboro, N. C 


LANGE’'S QUALITY QUEENS for a 
toe! colored Italians, 1 

and “B.S 1.00. Lange Apiaries, Rt 2 se 

23-W ission, Texas 


BRIGHT GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and 
a 2 Ibs. with queen, $3.50; 3 lbs 
with queen, $4.50 Queens, $1.10 each. 
Guilford ONC 4300A. Burlington Rd., 


Greensboro, 
FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—30 colonies of bees with 2 and 
3 supers of 1950 honey on hives. One 
2-frame extractor, 50 shallow supers with 
drawn combs, other articles Nalter I 
Wright, Putnam, Illinois 


FOR SALE—350 colonies bees with full 

equipment and good locations. For par 
ticulars write John Holzberlein, Grand 
Valley, Colorado. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the tenth of 
each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department 
it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising—13 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and ad- 
dress. Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and 
other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on comb must guar- 
antee them free from disease or 
certificate of inspection from au- 
thorized inspector. The conditions 
should be stated to insure that buyer 
is fully informed 











IPPORTUNITY 
Howard Foster, 


FOR SALE 
Bridger, 


1800 colonies. 
Montana. 
No dis- 
Hubert Martin, Pharr, 


150 GOOD SUPERS drawn comb 
ease. $2.50 each 
Texas 
FOR SAL E- _Established retail and whole- 
sale honey business. Roadside stand, route 
of stores, hundred swarms of bees, equip- 
ment sixty more. Four bedroom modern 
home 7 acre Fireplace, stoker, plenty 
water, large eategs Ten miles south 
Colorado Springs rite Storey, Fountain, 
Colorado 
FOR SALE—1100 colonies of bees with lots 
of equipment in Willamette Valley of 
Oregon extracting outfit and two trucks 
Three pollination rentals per year and two 
honey crops. Age and health reason for 
selling Terms to responsible buyer 
B-Good Apiary, Newberg, Oregon 


FOR SALE—5 acres, Calhoun County, fruit 

trees, 1¥2 acre vineyard. House, honey 
house, tractor, sprayer Adolph Land, 
Newell, Iowa 


CENTRAL FLORIDA orange honey loca- 
tions, honey house 22’ x36’, duplex 26'x48 
One apartment furnished. Ideal set-up for 
owner with hired family or as part time 
rental No bees or equipment 500.00 
complete Pictures on request elvin 
Myers, Fruitland Park, Florida 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY—Old ene. 
lished comb honey business complete 
Five hundred stands with locations in west- 
ern Colorado. Extra equipment. Top pro 
duction. Carl H. Asmussen, Fruita, olo 


350 HIVES BEES, 8-frame equipment, crop 

on_ hives Guaranteed_ disease free 
Wendell Murphy, 2423 Palouse, Boise, 
Idaho 


FOR SALE—Root 4-frame reversible ex 
tractor with V pulley for power drive 
Also small 4-frame hand reversing ex- 
tractor, similar to Lewis-Dadant Little 
Wonder extractor. Wm. B. Gardner, Solon 
Mills, Illinois 
presses, filter paper of 
filtering honey The 
Sandusky, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Filter 
various types for 
‘ellulo Co., 


BEES FOR SALE OR LEASE—Will sell 

part or complete units fit your require- 
ments. You can purchase part unit, lease 
additional quantities round out your needs 
Option to buy later Proven territory: 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska— 
Sweet clover, alfalfa areas. Our processing 
olant and marketin ng Fm gg oe assures out- 


et honey produce rom bees purchased 
or lease Bright future—low cost oper- 
ations. Our 45 years’ production experi- 


ence ready to assist you getting started 
Right prices, reasonable terms available. 
BRADSHAW & SONS, Wendell, Idaho, 
tonaans Individual Producer-Packer in U. S. 


HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED—900 cans E. W. Clover in 60's 

Price and samples. All cash. Cole Honey 
Co., 4460 Piedmont Ave., Oakland, Calif 
COMB HONEY WANTED-—Section and cut- 

comb. Advise grade, quantity and how 
packed . F. H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, Kew 
Gardens, N. Y. Bank reference furnished 
on request 





Send sample, 


WANTED—Clover honey 
state price and amount. Ben Hughes 
Honey Co., New Market, Missouri 


WANTED—Comb hone 
honey, large or small amounts. 

rice list and samples. R. A. Raley, Box 
63, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


and extracted 
Send 


WANTED — Extracted honey, white or 

light amber, in 60's. State price in first 
letter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. Washington St., 
Bloomington, Llinois. 


WANTED—All grades comb and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. “King 








y. 
rice in first letter. Mail sample. 
joney Co., 326 Bales St., Kansas City, Mo. 
HONEY AKD WAX WANTED. Mail 
sample. dvise —— y. Bryant & 
Sawyer, 428 Hunter St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


HONEY WANTED—All grades and vari- 





eties. ws cash prices paid. Mail 
ony es. as HAMILTON & 
OMPAN roduce Street, Los 


ine California 











HONEY ; FOR SALE 


12c—STAR THISTLE-CLOVER, light amber 
in 60's. Sample 15c. Troy H. Nance 
3764 Jeffrey Ave., Sacramento, ¢ valifornia. 





Can or 
Adams, 


NEW CLOVER HONEY in sixties 
ton lots E. L. Gamble, Rt. 1, 
New York Henderson 5-25 








Phone 7 

FANCY GEORGIA TUPELO GALLBERRY 
chunk comb. 2/2 and 5 pound square jars 

Valdosta Honey Co., Valdosta, Georgia 


HONEY, white to water white clover, 
heated and strained, ready for bottling. 15c 
per lb. in 60 Ib. cans F. O. B. Lose Brothers, 
206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky 


ORANGE BLOSSOM, Florida tupelo, white 
clover, buckwheat honey and pure — 
syrup in one or fiv Fem cans. Alexan 
Co., 819 Reynolds R Toledo, Ohio 
NEW CROP OF “HONEY shipped daily 
from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom, 5-lb. pail $2.25. Pure Florida cu! 
comb honey. 5-lb. pail —, — at 
orders; all shipments pre k 
Raley, Box 1610, Daytona each, “Florids 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


HONEY SALESMAN WANTED—Good in- 


come possible—Protected territory. Write 
Box T. , care American Bee Journal. 
SwrLS 


‘YES WE HAVE THEM" ‘ut comb honey 
cartons 42x4!2x1-V’e, complete with mois 
ture proof cellophane. $22.00 per M; $2.50 


per 100 Shipping cases holding 24, 10c 
each Sample kit with instructions, 10c 
each. E. H. Reif, Kalona, Iowa 


YOUR WAX WORKED into quality medium 
brood foundation 23c pound; 100 Ibs., 

$19.00. Medium brood foundation for sale 

at 65c lb. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa 
OUR FREE BEE SUPPL Y CATALOGUE 
Lists double boilers, special motors, 

blowers, etc., not listed by others. We 

manufacture bee hives. wired and plain 

foundation, tanks and extractors, etc 
uick delivery from stock. Walter Kelley 
0. Paducah, Kentucky 


CLEAN UP AFB with —r 

50c; 50, $1.00; 100, $1.50; 1, 
Circular, quick shipment. WALTER T 
KELLEY CO., PADUCAH. KENTUCKY. 


BEE SUPPLIES — Lewis Woodenware — 
Dadant’s Foundation. Send for catalog 
Simeon Beiler, Intercourse, Pennsylvania. 





25 tablets 
1,000, $7.00. Free 
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HONEY GASES: 


Improved desi s bodying 
balance ! 


Please 


c. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





SUPPLIES (Continued) 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUAR- 

TERS for Bee Supplies. Make our facil- 

ities your “Trading Post.” Complete stocks. 

See our Bulletin Board for Budget Bar- 

gine. The Diamond Match Company, 1300 
oduce Street, Los Angeles” 21, Calif. 

FOR SALE—25,000 mill run Lewis sections 

es Y% inch at 

per Hamilton, Ill. 

adant & Sons, Hamilton. Mlinois. 





THE ONLY COMB "FOUNDATION PLANT 
in the East. We sell foundation, work 


render combs and cappings. 


ax, 
your we 4 Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, 


Apiaries. 
keepers’ P Supplies. Onsted. 
WANTED 


WOMEN earn money _at bee, Se 

ready cut “Rap-A-Round.” s A 
able. Hollywood Mfg. Co., Dept. 1 
wood 46, California 


SEEDS AND TREES 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Ask for 
free catalogue. Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, 
Iowa. _ 


___— 








our 
profit. 
olly- 








~ DAIRY \IRY GOATS 


CASH FROM SPARE TIME— Operate goat 
dairy. Magazine tells how; trial 6-mos 
25c. Dairy Goat Journal, Columbia, B2, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPORTANT distributor wants to establish 

dependable sources of supply for differ- 
ent types of bulk honey. Write particulars 
Box 99, care American Bee Journal. 





FIND wild bee tree with my outfit Grover, 
Bristol, Vermont. 

RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 
cult to secure information about shee) 

and ret pos ung. methods The SHEE. 

AND G R reaches more sheep- 

= with A. ---t of range sheep 

pqeere published. Subscription 
$10 ‘00. “Hotel actus, San Angelo, Texas. 





KNOW interesting facts concern ing te 
bees of India through the INDIA BEE 
JOURNAL, pepienes in English, by the 
Phupen Apiaries ~~ Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital, U. P., India and obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs 7/-or 10 Shillings or 
2.25 Dollars per annum. Single copy Rs 
1/9 or 49 cents (interna’ -- money 
ayment in mint le stamps of 

your country accepted. 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading ‘bee jour- 
nal in Great Britain and the ae inter- 
national bee review in existence. pecial- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 
and —— of ene. “ae mn copy. 
post f 12 cents, — p 
of the Club A. — Ky an scription to the 
pooer 0/6. The — S The Way's 
ind, Foxton, England 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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PREVIEWS 
North Carolina Association 
Field Day, August 18 

The North Carolina State Bee- 
keeper’s Association is planning to 
hold its summer meeting and field 
day Friday, August 18. The meeting 
place will be at Wildwood Farm, the 
home of Mr. W. H. Arthur, located 
about five west of Brevard 
Those who can will bring a picnic 
lunch and Mr. Arthur will 
cold drinks 

This gives promise of being one of 
our most important meetings It is 
in “The Land of the Sky” during 
vacation time and a good program is 
being arranged with formal talks by 
leading beekeeping authorities that 
were on the program at South Caro- 
lina’s Farm and Home Week. Also, 
first-hand observation and stydy will 
be given the home apiary that is con- 
sidered a real model one. This is an 
open or public meeting and visitors 
will be extended a hearty welcome 

All correspondence relative to the 
meeting, including literature and 
samples, should be addressed to Mr 
J. A. Glazener, County 
Brevard, North Carolina 

Frank Meacham 
~_~or 
Pollination Booth Featured at 
Soil Coriservation Meet 

A soil conservation “Field Day” 
was held at Trenton, Hitchcock 
County, Nebraska on May 24 
Featured along with exhibits of 
grasses and trees, and plane rides 
over the county conservation projects 
was a pollination exhibit arranged 
by Mrs. Arthur Carmody of Trenton 
Pollination articles from five Ameri- 
can Bee Journals were posted above 
and behind the large table, with the 
January 1950, Journal, carrying the 
magnified picture of the flying bee, at 
the top. 

The exhibit contained a great many 
varieties of bee pasture and legume 
seeds from Pellett Gardens, a hive set 
up ready for with extracting 
and comb honey supers, and two 
glass observation hives. One of these 
contained bees on comb honey, and 
the other showed brood 
combs and a queen in a wire cage. 

Mr. Willard Nicholson, a veteran 
beekeeper of Palisade, Nebraska, 
furnished the glass hives and bees 
Mr. and Mrs and Mrs 
Carmody were kept busy explaining 
bees and their activities to many of 
the 600 people present. Mr. Nichol- 
son gave a short talk and demon- 
stration on bees and their part in 
pollination. 


miles 


furnish 


Agent 


bees 


bees on 


Nicholson 


Ladino Clover Seeds 
This picture shows the value of 
bees to Ladino clover. Results of an 
experiment at Oregon State College 
experimental farm last year show 
(at left) 365 seeds from 100 heads 
when bees were excluded (at right) 
13,946 when had access 
to the clover—about 40 times greater 
(Photo courtesy H. A. Scullen, Oregon 
State Experiment Station) 
—-~or 
Short Course, University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, September 7-8 
The Third Annual 
Short Course will be 
University of Virginia, 
ville, Sept. 7 and 8. The 
Beekeepers’ Association is acting as 
host for the group, and the Virginia 
Agricultural Extension Service is 
arranging and planning the program 
Dorm space will be available at $1.25 
per night. Registration fee is $2.00 
Oe 
The Indiana State Fair 
August 31-September 8 are the 
dates of the Indiana State Fair. If 
you are planning to make an exhibit 
in the Apiary Section and have not 
received a premium list, drop a post 
card to the Indiana State Fair Board, 
Fair Ground, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and ask for a premium list 
Oe. 
Crawford County Beekeepers Ass‘n, 
The Crawford County (Kansas) 
Beekeepers Association met at the 
home of Mr. C. C. Reichenbach at 
2 P. M., Sunday, June 4. We were 
glad to have several visitors in at- 
tendance. Hives were opened, giving 
some opportunity to see queens, 
queen cells cell protectors for 
the first time. Arrangements for the 
next meeting are incomplete but 
notices will be published in local 
papers 


seeds bees 


Beekeepers’ 
held at the 
Charlottes- 
Albemarle 


and 


R. S. Snare 
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Jensen says 


LOOK TO YOUR QUEENS 


A good queen in every colony this fall will insure 
better wintering, and faster build-up next spring. 
It is crop insurance of first magnitude. With price 
support for honey now an actuality, the bottom has 
been reached and we should all be able to look 
ahead more optimistically Beekeeping is definitely 
again on the up-swing. 

“Magnolia State” 3-Banded Italians. Our Old Re- 
liable Stock. 1-24, 90c. 25-50, 80c: 51 and up 75c each 








Jensen Reared, Dadant Starline 
Disease Resistant Hybrids 


Full 3-Way Genuine Hybrids, not just 
daughters of Hybrid mothers mated to 
any old kind of drones. Instrumentally 


inseminated and tested queens only are 
used for breeding purposes of both queens and 
drones; this is IMPORTANT. 
Starline Hybrids, Disease Resistant, Isolation Bred, 
Italians. 1-24, $1.15; 25-50, $1.05: 51 and up $1.00 
each. Clipped and marked Free. Air Mailed if 
expedient. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Macon, Mississippi 








WANTED TO BUY 


Everyone is asking for SECTION COMB 
HONEY—that delicious, tasty, and most 
sanitary product of the honey bees. 

Your local merchant is your best custom- 
er as he is receiving requests every day for 
this delicacy packaged by the bees them- 
selves. 

Whether you plan on a few supers this 
season, or want to equip your entire apiary 
for SECTION COMB HONEY we have the 
necessary equipment, including Dadant’s 
Thin Surplus for Sections. 


Immediate shipment on 


A PACKAGE OF 100—A CARLOAD 
a 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


(INC.) 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


(The heart of Wisconsin's Dairyland) 
MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS 




















Tops and Bottoms 








SPECIAL on Cedar Tops and Bottoms, 
limited time only, lots of 100 or more 
50c each, size 164%4x21 or 22. 


Cleats extra. 
Redwood tops and bottoms also 
available 
F.O. B. Madera and Los Angeles, 
California 


Write for prices and catalog on complete 
line of supplies. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
5201 DISTRICT BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
RT. 4, BOX 405, 
MADERA, CALIFORNIA 
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Puett’s 





Prices for 1950 
1 to ll 12 up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $3.00 $2.75 


3-lb. pkg. with queen. 3.65 3.40 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 4.30 4.05 
Queens 95 .90 


Same Quality, Same Service, 
But Lower Prices. 
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“PUETT’S PACKAGES PRODUCE” 


The Puett Company 


HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
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American Honey Institute 


Milk and Honey 

A long-time aim of the American 
Honey Institute is being accom- 
plished. Some dairy employees are 
no longer being called milkmen—but 
milk and honey men! For some 
dairies are distributing honey on 
routes as well as milk, cream, and 
other dairy products. 

Have you discussed the idea of a 
milk and honey route with a repre- 
sentative of your local dairy? Tell 
him what advantages the plan has 
for you both. For at the same time 
your honey sales increase, his sales 
of milk will zoom. 

Recipes calling for both of the 
natural foods, milk and honey, are 
easy for the homemaker to prepare, 
are simple to serve, and are mighty 
good to eat. And nutrition-wise, 
the combination can’t be beat. 

Show your milkman a copy of the 
American Honey Institute’s book, 
“Milk and Honey Treasures.” This 
12-page book is chuck full of milk 
and honey wonders—from honey 
milk toast and honey banana drink 
to honey floating island and creamy 
lemon snow pie. 

Ask the milkman to distribute 
notices of the honey delivery well in 
advance. Ask him to include the 
sweet in various quantities on his 
milk cards. Place a notice of the 
delivery in the local paper. 

On the first day of honey delivery, 
travel with the milkman and give 
each customer a copy of “Milk and 
Honey Treasures.” The book will 
speak for itself—in your favor! 


Don’t let your promotion stop 
there. From time to time, ask the 
milkman to distribute recipe cards 
or leaflets with his deliveries. Keep 
homemakers informed about your 
product and keep them interested ir 
its use. 


Honey for Picnics 


The month of August is the month 
of picnics. And picnics and honey 
go hand-in-hand. In August, tie up 
your advertising campaign with 
picnics. 

For what could be better for picnic 
sweetening than a jar of honey? 
There’s no spilling problem with 
honey; it can be spooned into coffee, 
tea, or milk easily. 

Honey flavor is tops in cooking 
and baking, too. Honey chocolate 
cake, honey baked beans, ham baked 
with a honey glaze, or honey cookies 
are perfect picnic fare 

Tell about honey for picnics in an 
advertisement in your local paper, 
in a radio spot, and by using posters 
at your roadside honey stand. And 
give your customers iced tea recipe 
cards and chocolate cake leaflets say- 
ing, “This is just the ticket for your 
next picnic,” or “Here’s a recipe for 
that family picnic you’ve been plan- 
ning.” 

The American Honey Institute will 
send you 100 iced tea cards for a 
quarter. The four-page Honey of 
a Chocolate Cake leaflets cost just 
60 cents for 100 

Make picnic time 
your community 


honey time in 


Old Favorite 


Every day the American Honey 
Institute’s mailbag holds requests for 
new copies of the Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes book. Satisfied honey users 
write that they’ve used the old favor- 
ite recipes so much that their books 
are worn out! They don’t want to 
be without the reliable tempting 
recipes for a minute. 

New copies of the book with its 
cheerful yellow cover give new in- 
spiration for honey use. Always 
keep a supply on hand and display 
the books so they can be seen. Your 
order for the books—at $12.00 for 
each 100—will promptly be filled. 


New Streamers 


There is something new for your 
honey promotion campaign at the 
American Honey Institute. A brand 
new window streamer is ready for 
this season’s honey harvest. The 
streamer measures about 11 by 17 
inches—just right for the retailer’s 
window or your roadside stand. 
The streamer is 
honey colors 


printed in two 
A big container pours 
the golden sweet to a piece of brown- 
crusted bread in the left corner. 
The message—“Mm-m, Just Arrived! 
New Season’s HONEY, order today, 
use every day”—is printed in at- 
tractive script lettering 

Order your supply today. Send 10 
cents to the American Honey Insti- 
tute, Madison 3, Wisconsin, for each 
single streamer. For just a quarter, 
three will be mailed to you 





Mowing Clover 
On Highways 


The Oklahoma State Beekeepers’ 
Association in a meeting at Duncan, 
May 5, passed the following reso- 
lutions which are of interest to the 
beekeeping industry as a whole: 

The first resolution was concerned 
with the importance of clovers along 
the highways and requested the 
State Highway Department to delay 
mowing right of ways until after the 
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clover seed had matured. Reasons 
given for this request were that the 
mowing eliminated beekeepers from 
the nectar flow and destroyed seed 
which would further the con 
servation program. In answer, the 
State Highway Department took this 
action: The mowing will be delayed 
in part on state highways so long as it 
does not become a the 
public safety. However, mowing is 
under way at least shoulder width 
wide on the major highways 


The 


soil 


menace to 


second resolution, addressed 


to spray operators, urged them to 
organize themselves into an associ- 
ation so that both the spraying indus- 
try and the beekeepers might get 
together on problems of mutual 
interest and importance 

In a third resolution, Oklahoma 
beekeepers requested the American 
Beekeeping Federation to accept an 
invitation to hold the 1952 annual 
meeting in Oklahoma City. No annual 
meeting has ever been held in Okla- 
homa although it is one of the largest 
producers of alfalfa and other seed 
and honey producing plants 
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Did this ever happen to you? Most 


yards here this year are making; 
honey; some, of course, more than 
others. But right between two yards 
that seem to be well into the supers 
were two others dry as a bone; well 
supered but not a drop of honey in 
one location and a mere scatter in the 


other. Two hard days were spent 
moving these bees ninety miles 
where prospects are better. Just 


why did these two yards fail in what 
seems to be a clover year? The colo- 
nies are strong. They are stronger in 
fact than some of the other yards 
that are doing well. Within flight 


range there seems to be clover—but 
no take. 
a ates 
Elva Kirlin, one of our yard 


managers, and I were in Wisconsin 
where we also have a location and, 
as those with do, we talked 
about everything from “cabbage to 
kings.” Elva is always coming up 
With new ideas and the desire to 
know why things happen as they do 
is strong in him. Here is one on 
which he has me stumped. Why is 
it that yards out in the open, without 
any marks by which flying bees can 


bees 


be sure of “home,” come up with 
so many drone laying colonies, 
queenless colonies and downright 


poor colonies? Even steady requeen- 
ing by the operator does not restore 
balance though it does overcome the 
up-and-down condition in part. 

Seems to me it is because 
tend to supersede heavily toward the 
close of the summer flow; and again 
toward the close of a fall flow. With- 
out safe markings queens miss their 
hives when they return from mating 
flights, also bees drift more; perhaps 
all around. Put 
the yard in a sheltered spot where 
there are small trees and brush, but 
not dense shade, and it holds steadier 
than the exposed yard 

— tee 


bees 


there is confusion 


Elva posed a real stumper about 
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Al [ AAroun 
flee nod 


the egg laying behavior of queens. 
Does the queen, after a period of 
heavy laying, gradually decrease her 
work and enter a rest period, after 
which she returns again to a heavy 
period of laying? Is that why some 
yards are at peak, with queens of 
comparable power and age in the 
colonies? When, at the same time, 
in another yard, there is a slump in 
laying and the colonies have dropped 
away from a peak? Do queens lay 
heavily in periods in the same de- 
velopment season? I can’t answer. 
Don’t think anyone ever made a 
study of the behavior of queens in 
egg laying through an entire season. 
First glance, seems silly; but maybe 
there is just such a reason for yard 
variations where, otherwise, the 
management has been the same in 
each yard. 
a ee 

Found 

way 


out one thing about 
of using two queens to the 
Since both the top queen 
(the new one) and the bottom queen 
have separate brood nests they are 
both producing field bees simul- 
taneously. Comes a time when the 
union of the two forces and all the 
brood brings about a tremendous 
boost in colony production. But, if 
this uniting is done before each of 
the two separated parts are well 
enough into the honeyflow to be 
using supers, one to each part, the 
results are largely dissipated. The 
two-queen colonies that are united 
early in the flow do the best 


our 


colony. 


a oe 

Well, so we have a nine cent floor 
under honey (all honey); that is in 
effect what the government nine cent 
support price really is 
in bonanza 


Beekeepers 
can make money 
with nine cent honey; those in aver- 


spots 


age locations with average crops and 
paid labor cannot do so. If the bee- 
keeper all his own bees, 
without help, tries to make his own 
replacement and 


handles 


raise his own 


d the 


G. H. Cale 


queens, he can make profit 
even at less than nine cents. If he 
also distributes his own honey this 
adds considerably to his returns. To 
have enough bees though to bring in 
a decent living, without any other 
earnings, than it has 
ever been. 


some 


is now worse 


—-or 


What about this nine cents? Under 
the support program, the honey must 
grade to suit and must be delivered 
to an approved packer or cooperative 
association in a sound, clean can; all 
of which costs the beekeeper part of 
his nine cents. If it costs a penny a 
pound to deliver and a half cent a 
pound for the can, that nine cents 
is only seven and a half. And per- 
haps a long wait before the money is 
in sight. 

Meanwhile, what about your cred- 
itors? Looks like the buyer could 
But, he can’t go below that 
nine cents for dark honey and, if he 
wants light honey, he'll have to 
compete with every other buyer who 
wants it and give more than nine 
cents. Perhaps this nine cents is not 
so bad after all. The buyer will have 
to scramble but he can easily beat 
what he can from the govern 
ment by selling in regular channels 
of marketing. 


rejoice. 


get 


Also the beekeepers 
can do some horse trading on their 
own hook. 

If the producer can get approved 
as a packer, something which he must 
do by August 15th, it is possible that 
he, too, could be paid processing, 
packing, and storage Many 
producers could qualify but we don’t 


costs 


know what will be the attitude of 
officials on this. It is worth consider 
ing, however 

-~7e. 

As summers go, this is the coolest 
one on record here Perhaps this 
low temperature will continue until 
fall. Then we may get “stinky” 


weather and a fall flow. Thank the 
Federation for that nine cents! 
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Ohe Postscript 


Frank C. Pellett 


In order to learn something of 
the ability of different plants to 
maintain themselves in competition 
with others we have an extensive 
survival plot at the American 
Bee Journal test garden. Fifty or 
more species were planted in ad- 
jacent areas and given good care 
until they were well established. 
Since that time nature is permitted 
to have her own way to see which are 
able to survive longest. After more 
than ten years there is an inter- 
esting demonstration. Some spread 
into adjacent plots and increase at 
the expense of weaker neighbors. 
Indications are that ultimately the 
Kentucky bluegrass will take over. 
On rich soils there are few plants 
which can hold their own with blue 
grass. 

Oe 

In our search for new plants for 
bee pasture we regard only the ag- 
gressive ones, which can stand com- 
petition, as promising. Plants which 
require coddling can never become 
important unless they are of interest 
for some commercial use. Bird’s-foot 
trefoil will grow along with blue- 
grass in the pasture and adds valu- 
able forage for animals as well as 
pasture for the bees. The meadow 
sage, (Salvia pratense) and wild 
marjoram, (Origanum vulgare), are 
able to increase in spite of serious 
competition and are highly desirable 
for roadside and wasteland planting 
Among the hundreds of plants in the 
test garden only a few are likely to 
become important as the source of 
surplus honey. 


-.o. 
When beekeepers ffirst began 
rearing queens 75 years ago they 
talked of “artificial queens.” Like 


wise divisions were called “artificial 
swarms.” While it is true that the 
beekeeper provided conditions favor- 
able for queen rearing at times when 
none would be raised naturally, it 
is hard to see why the queens could 
be regarded as artificial. Elisha 
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Gallup, a prominent Iowa beeman 
of that day, argued that the queens 
were natural in every the 
word. 


sense of 


— —_—o 


The old bee magazines contain many 

interesting discussions of subjects 
that seem unimportant in the light 
of present day information. In the 
1870’s it was proposed to feed the 
bees granulated sugar mixed with 
warmed wax to vrovide material for 
comb building. Several hives 
patented with the assumption 
their construction was 
outwit the wax moth and prevent 
that insect from getting established 
There was serious argument as to 
whether alfalfa, then called lucerne 
was a good honey plant and many 
similar discussions. 


were 
that 
such as to 


~_or 


Hidden Lake Gardens at Tipton 
Michigan, is an interesting spot for 
the plant lover or botanist to visit 
More than 200 acres are devoted to a 
botanical garden under supervision 
of the State College of Agriculture 


A surprising variety of environ 
mental conditions are _ included 
There are two small lakes, boggy 


areas, high knolls, and areas of land 
suitable for cultivation F L 
O’Rourke, the director, is an expert 
plant propagator and highly trained 
horticulturist. Many plants are grow 
ing there which are not readily found 
in this 


region. It should prove of 
untold value to the horticultural 
interests of the region 
-_~eor 


Our Michigan readers will be inte1 
ested to learn that Director O’Rourke 
is considering the 
honey 


advisability of 


establishing a plant garden 
as a means of the state 
The extent of such a garden will 
depend upon the interest of the bes 
men. Beekeeping is important in 
Michigan and a well-supported honey 
plant garden could be of great value 
in stimulating improvement of the 


service to 





bee 


pasture. The first important 
effort to investigate the honey plants 
in America was in the 1870's and 80's 
by Prof. A. J. Cook at the Michigan 
College of Agriculture and it would 
appropriate for that insti- 
tution to continue work in that field. 


be very 
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Bird’s 


favorable 


foot trefoil is 
showing over a 


making a 
surprising 
ly large part of this vast country. It 


more permanent that alfalfa and 
more drought resistant than other 
legumes in common cultivation. The 
supply of seed is short and the price 


In spite 
dealers 


high 
most 


extremely 
price, 


of the high 
that the 
supply of seed was insufficient to 
half the demand of the past 
spring planting season. Those who 
expect to try this legume next year 
will do well to place their orders far 
of time for planting as 
indications point to an even greater 


report 


meet 


in advance 


demand as more people learn of its 
value 
-eor 
After ten years of effort, seed of 


edible Nepeta was secured from the 


Cashmere. Although the plants grew 


very well during the summer 
every plant winterkilled in our test 
garden. Fortunately seed was also 
planted in the garden of son Fred, 
in Toledo, and he has a nice bed 
of the plants. This plant, Nepeta 


kened edible 
the radish in 
appearance. It is reported as an im 
portant item of food by the natives 
in remote areas of Afghanistan and 
The flavor is said to be 
that of roasted almonds 
looking forward to a better 
with it in spite of the 
is is not sufficiently hardy 
Iowa climate 


rhapanorhiza, has a thi 
root which resembles 


Cashmere 
similar to 
We are 
acquaintance 
fact that 
for our 
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Empire State Honey Producers 
Meeting, August 12 

Summer Picnic of the Empire State 
Honey Producers’ Association will be 
held on August 12th at Taughannock 
Falls State Park, near Ithaca, New 
York. 

Labor-saving devices will be 
featured, with prizes of $10.00, $5.00, 
and $2.50 for the best. Everyone is 
invited to attend and to participate. 
Honey prices, governmental regu- 
lation, and crop conditions will be the 
main topics of the short talks. 

Edw. T. Carey, Sec’y. 
— ~~ o> 


Westchester County, N. Y. 
Portchester, August 20 

The Westchester County Bee- 
keepers Association will hold its 
regular monthly meeting at the home 
of past president Alfred F. Roth and 
Mrs. Roth, 126 Oak Street, Port- 
chester, New York, on Sunday, 
August 20th at 2:30 P. M 

Several of Mr. Roth’s hives will 
be opened for insvection and demon- 
stration. This promises to be a very 
interesting and educational meet- 
ing. Several guest speakers are also 
expected to address the group. Any 
one interested in bee culture is cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

A. M. Barnes, Publicity. 


-or 


Short Coure 
Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina, August 16-17 

A short course in beekeeping will 
be held on August 16 and 17 at 
Clemson College in connection with 
Farmer’s Week. The beekeepers will 
be housed in barracks and arrange- 
ments will be similar to past years 


+2. 
Berks Co. Beekeepers Ass'n. 
Leesport, Pa., August 5 
The next meeting of the association 
will be held on August 5 at Ontelance 
Orchards, Leesport, Pennsylvania 
Henry F. Phillips, Sec’y 
—_-~er 
Vermont Beekeepers Ass'n. 
Barnard, August 26 
The Vermont beekeepers annual 
picnic meeting will be held Saturday, 
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August 26 at 10 A. M., at the home of 
Clarence N. Hathorn in Barnard on 
Route 12 between Woodstock and 
Bethel. His home is near beautiful 
Silver Lake surrounded by forest. 
There will be fishing and swimming 
for recreation. 

As speaker, Dr. William Coggshall, 
of Cornell, will tell something about 
von Frisch’s wonderful experiments 
on the language of bees. 

Final plans for the exhibit at East- 
ern States will be made and com- 
mittees will report on their progress. 
All beekeepers will bring samples of 
their best honey to put on display for 
the honey contest. All beekeepers’ 
families and friends are invited to 
attend. Remember to bring your 
lunch. 

Charles Mraz, Sec’y. 
OH 
Pollination Conference, 

Tucson, Arizona, October 24, 25, 26 

The Honey and Pollen Plants Com- 
mittee of the American Beekeeping 
Federation is scheduling a Pollination 
Conference for October to be held on 
the campus of the University of 
Arizona at Tucson. The dates set, 
October 24, 25, and 26, will not con- 
flict with the tourist season in 
Arizona, which usually begins a 
month or so later, and will be an 
ideal time for beekeepers the country 
over to take a little vacation, attend 
the conference, and see some of the 
interesting sights of the West. 

At the Conference the lack of and 
the need for knowledge on equitable 
payment contracts for pollination will 
be stressed. It is hoped to bring to- 
gether the experience of beekeepers, 
entomologists, seed growers, farmers, 
and others from all over the country 
to assist in the formulation of equi- 
table pollination contracts. 

Here is an unusual opportunity 
for beekeepers. Many of us lack 
good information on pollination prac- 
tices. This meeting is being planned 
for that purpose—to assist the bee- 
keepers and others concerned in 
working out practical plans for a 
pollination program which will be 
profitable to all concerned. Details 
of this conference will be published 
in a later issue. 

Clarence L. Benson, Co-Chr., 
Honey and Pollen Plants Com. 


Previews and Events 


New Officers 

Rusk-Sawyer Beekeepers Ass’n. 

At the annual picnic held at 
Ojibwa Roadside Park, Ojibwa, Wis., 
on Sunday, June 25, the following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Robert I. Knutson, 
Ladysmith; Vice-Pres., Iven Wisherd, 
Bruce; Sec’y-Treas., Nathan Paddock, 
Bruce. 

Mr. John Long, of Madison, Chief 
Apiary Inspector, was guest speaker 
at the meeting. 

Eva L. Nelson, Sec’y. 


+08, 


XIVth International Beekeeping 
Congress, September, 1951 

The XIVth International Beekeep- 
ing Congress will be held at Leam- 
ington Spa, Warwickshire, England, 
during the first week of September 
1951. 

At the XIIIth Congress at Amster- 
dam in 1949 there was a desire widely 
expressed to hold the next Congress 
in Britain in 1951. This will prove 
very suitable because in that year 
the British Government will organize 
a Festival of Britain and an exhi- 
bition to commemorate the centenary 
of the Exhibition held in Hyde Park, 
London, in 1851. As the National 
Festival will attract many thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the world, 
no better time could have been 
chosen to hold this international 
gathering of beekeepers 


Leamington Spa is situated in 
the midst of historically interest- 
ing country, in close proximity 


to Stratford-on-Avon, birthplace of 
William Shakespeare, and within 24 
hours’ train journey from London. 
The town has offered the free use of 
the Town Hall for meetings and it 
is hoped that the Mayor will have a 
reception for delegates 

The local arrangements are being 
carried out by a committee of the 
British Beekeepers’ Association, with 
representatives of the beekeeping 
associations of Scotland, Wales, 
Northern Ireland, and Eire and of 
certain government departments. 

The international character of this 
Congress will ensure that the papers 
to be read will convey the latest 
information of importance to bee- 
keepers 


American Bee Journal 





Continental Chooses Clay 


General Lucius D. Clay has been 
elected by the board of Continental 
Can Company as board chairman. 
Beekeepers use so many cans from 
this organization that the choice of 
General Clay will interest them. 


a 


Western Missouri Beekeepers Ass'n 
Hickman Mills, August 5 

The August meeting will be held on 
Saturday evening, August 5 at 6:00 
P. M. at the home of Mr. Virgil 
Hudson, 8311 East 80th St., Hickman 
Mills, Missouri. An interesting pro- 
gram featuring prominent speakers 
is being planned, and all beekeepers 
in and around Kansas City are in- 
vited to attend. 


Oe 


Going To Europe Next Season? 


The International Beekeeping Con- 
ference for 1951 is scheduled for the 
first week in September in Great 
Britain and it has been suggested by 
W. A. Stephen, a member of the 
Federation Executive Committee, 
that the Federation sponsor a tour 
to Great Britain at that time. 

Since such a tour would require 
considerable advance planning and 
reservations it is necessary that the 
extent of interest be determined quite 
soon. If you are interested, or if you 
know of others who would be inter- 
ested, please write immediately to 
the Federation office at Atlantic, 
Iowa, or to Mr. Stephen, in care of 
the State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
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YORK BEE COMPANY 
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Modern Beekeeping 





ing. es show you with pictures 
how to do the job easier, quicker, 
and better. Special Sescates 8 page. 
1 yr. $1.50; 2 yrs. $2.50; 3 yrs. $3.25 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
PADUCAH. KENTUCKY 


wwe = oe own) 


OPPORTUNITY 


FOR YOU 








We are offering for sale 
our Bridger. Montana business 
1,800 colonies: 
warehouse; with or without 
modern home. All 25 officially 
registered locations giving ex- 


new efficient 


clusive coverage of over 50,000 
irrigated acres. 


HOWARD FOSTER 


Bridger, Montana 





MICHIGAN DISTRIBUTOR OF 


ROOT BEE SUPPLIES 


HONEY PRODUCER AND 
PACKER’S SUPPLIES 


Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 


Box 7, 510 N. Cedar, Lansing, Michigan 


@ QUEENS—YORK’S QUALITY BRED ITALIANS ®@ 
$1.00 EACH 


The strain preferred by leading honey producers. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


Jesup, Georgia 


errr roo roo oooo) 





Honey Bees 
EUGENE WALKER 


LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 


SURE—YOU'LL LIKE IT 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 
om 








The Beekeepers Magasine 


LANSEES 15-b, MICHIGAN— i 
Just a Little Independ: 


oer er reer rrr 


FALL REQUEENING 


PRITCHARD’S 
NORTHERN QUEENS 


James W. Bain’'s Breeding Stock. 


Satisfacti 
$1.00 Each Guaranteed 
LAWRENCE PRITCHARD, Ludiow Falls, O. } 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 
65c EACH 





Girardeau Apiaries 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 











Howard Weaver’ $s 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS AND 
PACKAGE BEES 


1 to 24 
25 to 49 
50 and up 


2 
For 20 years a partner in Weaver Apiaries 
0 
HOWARD WEAVER 


NAVASOTA. TEXAS 





8 weeks. 6 for sale, keeping 2. 





LITTER OF 8 BEAGLE PUPS — Black, white and tan. 


Whelped July 6th. Field Champion Gray's Linesman Breeding. 
Will mature at 13 weeks. 


} ALEXANDER CO., 819 Reynolds Rd., Toledo, Ohio 


$25.00 each at 
Long-eared beauties 








AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF DADANT'S CRIMP-WIRED 
FOUNDATION will assure you fine combs. You are protected 
too, when you know it is made of pure beeswax—Dadant & Sons 
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Requeen with Three-Way 


Hybrid QUEENS 


These Breeder Queens are a cross of two lines 
developed by the government in their breeding 
project and their virgins are mated to drones of 


our strain of bees. 


We are pleased to offer you these queens and 
feel you cannot go wrong in requeening your 
honey-producing colonies with them. We will keep 
our strain of Italian bees to supply those who do 


not care for the Hybrids. 


When ordering Hybrids allow as much time as 
possible so your order can be filled without delay. 


PRICES 


HYBRIDS—Cross No. 1 


1 to 10 $1.25 each 
11 to 25 1.15 each 
26 up 1.00 each 


OUR STRAIN 


1 to 25 75 
26 up 65 


“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED” 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


Box 133 Moultrie, Georgia 








( 


> 
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QUEENS 


50 CENTS EACH 


IN LOTS OF 100 





Plenty of GOOD YOUNG QUEENS 
ready to mail. You must be pleased 


with QUEENS you buy from us. 


They are Bred Right, Reared Right. 
and Shipped Right. 


PRICES 


3-BANDED ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


1-24 $ .60 each 
25-99 .55 each 
100-up .50 each 
Tested Queens, $ .75 extra. 
Clipped or Air Mailed at no extra cost. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW. MISSISSIPPI 
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C. C. Cook 


Charles C. Cook, pioneer Florida beekeeper, passed 
away at his home in Fort Myers on May 21. His honey 
operations were based mainly at LaBelle, where his sons 
will now carry on with the bees. 


It was the pleasure of the writer to meet Mr. Cook 
several times, both in Illinois and Florida. He numbered 
his colonies into the thousand and was a honey salesman 
as well as a beekeeper, in fact did little complaining but 
got out and sold his honey. 


I well remember the day Mrs. Dadant and I tasted 
Mrs. Cook’s palmetto cabbage, which we had heard of 
but never had the opportunity to compare with our 
ordinary cabbage. Mr. Cook was proud that he could 
get it “comin’ and goin’ ” from the cabbage palmetto; 
honey and a table vegetable. 

Mr. Cook was born August 6, 1878, at Connelly Springs, 
N. C. and was married in 1965 to Lena Burrows. In 1912, 
they and their family moved to Fisheating Creek in 
South Florida and homesteaded. In 1916 he started a 
few hives of bees. In 1920 the family moved to LaBelle, 
and later to Ft. Myers. The Cooks had nine children 
five daughters and four sons. Mr. Cook is survived by 
his wife and children, twelve grandchildren, his brothers 
John and Henry, of Salisbury, N. C., and his 97-year-old 
mother. 





New Utah Specialist 


A specialist has been appointed to aid beekeepers of 
the Uintah Basin area, according to Louis A. Jensen, of 
Roosevelt, Duchesne county agricultural agent. Leon L. 
Hall, entomologist, who will headquarter with Mr 
Jensen, at Roosevelt, will conduct an education cam- 
paign aimed at the elimination of injurious insects and 
general coordination of efforts of alfalfa seed growers 
and beekeepers. 


Alfalfa seed and honey production in the Myton area 
is a major industry. Services of Mr. Hall will be financed 
jointly by the extension service, alfalfa seed producers 
and beekeepers of Duchesne and Uintah counties. His 
work will be alternated between the two counties. The 
drive for the appointment of a specialist was started 
last December when members of the Duchesne county 
alfalfa seed committee attended an alfalfa seed short 
course at the Utah State Agricultural College in Logan. 


Glen Perrins, Utah 
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Roadside Display 


An effective roadside display at the apiary of G. Alan 
Johnstone, R. R. 1, Desbarats, Ontario, Canada. F. E 
Moeller, who sent the picture, says that it is good adver 
tising because it can be seen for great distances both 
coming and going. 





Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ Ass'n 
47th Annual Field Day 
Washington Crossing, August 19 

The 47th Annual Field Day and picnic will be held 
Saturday, August 19, at Bowman’s Hill Park, Washing 
ton Crossing, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Washington 
Crossing is on State Highway Route 32, between Yardley 
and New Hope, on the west bank of the Delaware 
River 

The program will begin at 10:00 A. M. There will be 
a basket lunch at noon and games and contests will 
follow, with a tour of the Wild Flower Preserve at 3:00 
P.M. Those appearing on the program are: H. B. Kirk, 
State Inspector; Prof. E. J. Anderson, State College 
W. W. Clarke, Extension Apiarist; Dr. Geo. H. Rea 
Reynoldsville; A. R. Dean, Pittsburgh; and Dr. Jas. I 
Hambleton, Beltsville, Maryland 

tO. 
Canadian Progress Report 

Progress report of the Bee Division of the Central 
Experimental Farm at Ottawa, Ontario, is at hand. It 
is the report of the Ottawa Station during the years fron 
1938 when there were 22 thousand beekeepers in the 
Dominion with 280 thousand colonies of bees producing 
16 million pounds of honey, to the year 1948 with 32 
thousand beekeepers with 570 thousand colonies of bees 
producing 45 million pounds of honey 

The report was issued under the supervision of C. B 
Cooderham, Dominion Apiculturist (since succeeds ) 
C. A. Jamieson) and copies no doubt may be obtained 
by addressing the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa 
Ontario 

tO. 
Illinois Civil Service Exams for Apiary Inspectors 

The Illinois Civil Service Commission has announced 
examinations for Apiary Inspectors I and Il. These 
examinations offer Illinois residents opportunities fo 
employment in the public service Salaries range fron 
$1980 to $3564. Final filing date is August 18. Appl 
cations and additional information may be obtained fron 
the Civil Service Commission, 501 Armory Building 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Fall Price List 
... Now Ready 


“The early bird gets the worm’”’- 
so someone said. 

This year to be ready “firstest with the 
mostest”’ is a marketing aim worth con- 
sidering. 

Get your copy of our complete fall price 

list now. 

Glass containers (modernistic and plain); 
pails and cans; cartons; wrappers; cases; 
servers. Extracting equipment; honey 
handling equipment; honey removing ma- 
terials; labels; queen bees (resistant stock); 
miscellaneous equipment. It is ready to 
mail right now. Your copy for the asking. 


* 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS—PARIS, TEXAS 


Lewis-Dadant Dealers Everywhere 














1950 Container Prices 


GLASS 





Utility 
Line 
'2-lb. jars per carton 24 $ .75 
l-lb. jars per carton 24 ‘ 87 
-lb jars per carton 12 d -58 
-lb. jars per carton 6 51 


TIN 


5-lb. pails per carton 100 $9.48 
10-lb. pails per carton 50 

60-lb. square cans, bulk each 

60-lb. square cans per carton 24 


DISCOUNTS 
5% on $50.00 orders—10% on $100.00 


ALSO 
COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 
CELLOPHANE WINDOW CARTONS 
SHIPPING CASES 


e Prompt Shipments * 
. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


Bee Supply 
Manufacturers and Jobbers 














Do you know 


That Government buy- 
ing requires honey as 
free from foreign matter 
as when strained thru 
23 mesh cloth? It must 


” not be overheated. 





Michigan's most extensive honey producer says: 
—— a 


“Th 

and %4 inch wire 
it never clogs. So little refuse gets to the strainer cloths over ‘ape storage 
tanks, they only have to be cleaned and washed each morning. en honey 
is left in tanks about three days, undisturbed by adding more, before skimming 
and oot, into sixties, little or no scum can be seen on top when granu- 
lated.” The Tank is sometimes used without pump in gravity draining. 








c Honey Pump _Control and Strainer Tank, with 
and oney to the pump so clean 


A recent survey shows 100% of buyers and packers contacted want 
honey settled and granulated as above. They want to do any heating 
and refining in their own plant under full controls. Some honey is 
being spoiled by over refining. 


A. G. WOODMAN CoO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 
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“uae” QUEENS 
Kms IMPROVED HYBRID CROSS 


These bees appear to be light, 
3-banded Italians and are gentle, 
easy to handle and stay on the 
. aae e. Reg.combs. However they are of 

* much improved quality and lay 
KELLEY—”"The Bee Man” frame after frame of solid brood 


YOUNG IMPROVED LAYING QUEENS 
BY PREPAID AIR MAIL 75cea 


LOTS OF 25 AND UP—65 CENTS EACH 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 
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GOVERNMENT PRICE SUPPORT SET 
AT 9 CENTS F.O.B. PACKING PLANT 


You will receive the same price for your honey, regardless of who 
packs it. Deliver or ship it to the packer who is nearest to you and save 
hauling charges. Our company is properly equipped to pack for the 
Government, having done so on the previous programs. Advise us the 
grade and quantity of honey you wish to go to the price support pro- 
gram. We will be glad to advise you fully on request. 


THE ALEXANDER CO. 
819 Reynolds Road Toledo, Ohio 
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CALIFORNIA Stace DISTRIBUTOR 


Lewis-Dadant Beeware and 
Crimp-Wired Foundation 


Business located % mile south of Tulare 
on Highway 99. Mailing address 


F. O. IRICK 


609 S. H ST. 
TULARE, CALIF. 





Treat Your Hives With 


cuPRING 


STOPS ROT 
Applied by brush, spray or dip to the 
bare wood, Cuprinol will greatly 
engthen the life of your hives by 
stopping rot. May be painted over 
Does not offend bees. At hardware, 
paint and lumber dealers or direct 
$3.90 gal.; $1.45 qt. Check or money 
order. No C.O.D.'s 


CUPRINOL Division, Darwerth Inc. 


61 Maple St. Simsbury, Conn 











WANTED a ae oa ee 


Poultry and Birds. Let 


STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit. 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry. Birds 
and Other Pets. 
STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
BOX 251 MILTON, PA. 
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Dovetailing Machine 


FOR MAKING BEE HIVES AND 
SUPERS. NOW A SIZE FOR 
EVERY BEEKEEPER’S SHOP. 


DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


Carl E. Johnson Co. 


1557 GREGORY AVENUE 
LINCOLN PARK 25, MICHIGAN 











UNTESTED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


75c, 65c im 100 lots. Liberal discounts on 
large orders of package bees. Write for 
rices. Remember you cannot buy a better 





untested queen anywhere at any 
price. All 
Winfield Gear Apiaries 


TEHAMA, CALIFORNIA 





CT 


QUEENS 75c EACH 
BALANCE OF SEASON 


J. F. McVAY 
JACKSON, ALABAMA 
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AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING NEWS | 
The Lea Bee Journal of 
Southern misphere is the 


AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


pt + ear 

start any time. ,-— 3 4 inter- | 
ional money order for 8 

| (Australian) at Post . 

| mow to or P. O. Box 20, West 

| ‘Maitland. New South Wales. A’ 


Americap Bce Journal 














Ohe Federation 


Kansas Stages Honey Research 


“We used to get that good honey 
bread Bakery X makes, but since we 
moved to another town we can’t get 
it any more,” a housewife remarked 
recently. 

Bunsen burners and test tubes are 
bubbling into activity now at 
Manhattan, Kansas, in an effort to 
correct situations like the above. 
Honey should have universal use in 
the baking industry. Consumers like 
the taste of honey-baked goods. 
Bakers like the flavor and moisture- 
retaining qualities of honey breads. 

But the advantages of honey are 
often counteracted by disadvantages 
like varying flavor and acidity. This 
is the main reason why honey isn’t 
used extensively by more wholesale 
bakeries. 

A research contract, entered into 
jointly by the Federaton and USDA 
with Kansas State College, sets up 
a three-point research program. The 
project will cover an _ 18-month 
period beginning June 12, 1950. 

The superiority of honey over 
other sweetening agents, the upper 
and lower limits by which moisture, 
acidity, flavor, and other chemical 
properties may safely vary—and 
purchase specifications—will be care- 
fully tested under the eye of Dr. 
R. H. Throckmorton, director of Man- 
hattan’s experiment station. 

The cost of the entire project is 
$11,321. Of this $2,500 must come 
from the treasury of the American 
Beekeeping Federation, which is built 
solely by memberships. The rest of 
the bill is footed by the Research 
and Marketing Administration. 

Credit for setting up this research 
belongs to the Federation committee 
superintending it. The results, which 
will be evaluated carefully by 
bakery men, could mean thousands 
of cash dollars in the beekeeper’s 
pocket. This is the field of explo- 
ration opened up by the Honey Uti- 
lization Committee, headed by R. B. 
Willson, of New York. Just as the 
present pollination impetus is a di- 
rect result of the work of the Honey 
and Pollen Plants Committee, in- 
creased flow of honey into industrial 
outlets may well be the direct result 
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of the committee 
Manhattan research 
Minute Examination 


engineering the 


To give some idea of the minute 
examination in store for honey as 
a baking ingredient, five bakery 
products will be evaluated for the 
following qualities 

. Flavor 
2. Eating quality 
3. Aroma 
. Volume 
Color of crust and crumb 
3. Bloom 
. Consistency of crust 
. Grain 
. Texture 

Yeast-raised sweet goods, honey 
base cake, fruit cakes, whole-wheat 
breads, and white bread and rolls 
will be used in the tests. 


Flavor’s the Thing 

We can say at the outset that one 
big advantage honey has over sirups 
and sugar in baked goods, is flavor 
Attempts have been made to dupli- 
cate honey flavor—without success 
We may as well forget about how 
nourishing honey is and admit frank- 
ly that the reason honey bread sells 
like hot cakes is that it tastes good. 
A gourmand (and most of us are one 
to a degree) would rather gratify his 
palate than his corpuscles 


500,000,000 Pound Market 


R. W. Selman, bakery researcher, 
estimates that if honey were used 
as the sweetening agent in 75 per 
cent of bakery bread production, 
over 500,000,000 pounds of honey 
yearly would be poured into those 
golden loaves. This figure is twice 
our nation’s annual production of 
honey 

The field, then, is wide and prom 
ising. Mr. Selman has gone on to 
give two reasons why the use of 
honey in baking is not widespread 
They are: (1) difficulty in handling, 
and (2) lack of uniformity in the 
honey. To remedy the first, he sug- 
gested dehydration. 

But the chief objection in the 
baking industry, and the one to which 
the research at Manhattan is dedi- 
cated, is the second reason. Not 
much is known about’ what honey 


R. B. Willson, chairman of the Honey 
Utilization Committee. 


does to bread. Acidity 
different honeys. Flavor varies, too, 
as does the resulting product 


varies in 


The comprehensive contract set up 
by Chairman Willson and USDA 
representatives states that the pur- 
pose of this research is to “discover 
preferred characteristics to off- 
set the higher price of honey as a 
sweetening and flavoring agent.” 


Gears Honey to Baking 


It does more than this. As outlined 
in the contract, the project will dis- 
cover ways of meeting the objections 
of bakers to honey in baking. It will 
also set the machinery in gear for 
bulk honey sales to the baking indus- 
try by developing purchase speci- 
fications 

A salesman must believe in his 
product. But above that, he must 
know his product; he must know 
what performance it will give; and 
he must know what his competing 
products will do. This project will 
provide us with some concrete sell- 
ing points It will give the 
bakers some concrete selling points 


also 


so they can go to their customers and 
say “look here, we can give you a 
product that’s Taste-Tops and de 
pendable.” Believe me, that’s good 
advertising—and at a of only 
$2,500 to the industry This all 
comes, naturally, from Federation 
membership fees as only one of many 
activities being so supported 


cost 
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CONTACT THE NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Quick Seed & Feed Co 
Superior Honey Co. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
Boyden-Hansen Co. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. 


COLTON, CALIF 
Sioux Honey Assoc 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Sawyer 
Diamond Match Co 
Hamilton & Co 
Superior Honey Co. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
George B. Wright 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 

General Can Co 
DELTA, COLO 

Grover E. Turner 
DENVER, COLO 
Bluhill Foods, Inc. 


GREELEY, COLO. 
L. R. Rice & Sons 


MONTE VISTA, COLO. 
John Haefeli 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
The A. I. Root Company 
HAMILTON, ILL 
Dadant & Sons 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
The A. I. Root Company 


McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
The Walter T. Kelley Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co 
ONSTED, MICH. 

L. M. Hubbard Apiaries 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co 


MOORHEAD, MINN 
Northwestern Supply Co 


WINONA, MINN 
Robb Bros 
MANHATTAN, MONT 
Cloverdale Apiaries 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
G. B. Lewis Company 
GROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Prod. Coop. Inc 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
The A. I. Root Company 
FARGO, N. D 
Magill & Co 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Alexander Company 
PARIS, TEXAS 
Dadant & Sons, Inx 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
The A. I. Root Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
G. B. Lewis Co 
WATERTOWN, WISC 
G. B. Lewis Company 
POWELL, WYO 
A. D. Hardy 





C Continental Can Company, Inc. 
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Crop an 


M. G. 


For our August issue, we asked the 
following questions: 


1. How is the crop compared to 
last year? 
Will there be more honey yet 
this year? 
Has honey begun to move? 
Any inquiries for honey? price? 
Will price support help in your 
opinion? 


Our questionnaire was practically 
the same as for July, but reports have 
been a little more complete, more 
having been harvested than a month 
ago, although many locations are still 
waiting for the flow to start. 

On the Pacific California 
apparently has a nearly average crop, 
which is very spotted over the state 
It has been quite dry in most locali- 
ties, but the quality of the orange 
honey was excellent, and much of it 
has moved at 11 cents per pound 
f.o.b. Los Angeles, with some of the 
dark honey moving at about 9 cents 
The states of Washington, Oregon, 
and Nevada apparently are not as 
far along with their crops and no 
complete reports were made. 


coast, 


The intermountain territory reports 
indicated that it was still too early, 
all crop reports being only about 25 
per cent of a year ago. All reporters, 
however, indicated more honey to 
come, very little honey moving, and 
no prices as yet offered 

In the west central states, reports 
came in all the way from 100 per cent 
to 300 per cent of 1949, with more 
honey to Only one reporter 
indicated a smaller crop than 1949. 
Some honey is moving in this area, 
with prices ranging from those of 
1949 up to 12 cents for white honey. 


come. 


The north central states comprising 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, report from less than 
the 1949 cron to 125 per cent, with 
all reporting more honey to come. 
There is a fair to good movement of 


August, 1950 


Market 


Dadont 


honey with no prices being offered as 
yet for the 1950 crop 

In the central 
Indiana, and Kentucky, 
from no crop to good 
The crop is evidently 
Some producers already had secured 


Illinois 
reports ran 


states ol 


production 
very spotty 
a big crop, while others had nothing 
at all, but all reported the promise 
of more honey to come 

In the east central states, reports 
from little 150 per 
cent of last year and the production 
but all report 
ed more honey to come 


were crops to 
there is very spotted 
Some comt 
little 
prices 


honey has been sold but very 
is moving far, with 
offered 

In the northeastern states find 
the poorest all, varying 
from fair crops in the state of New 
York to a complete the 
Maine All, however, re 
ported prospects of more |! 


so no 
we 


reports of 


failure in 
state of 
oney yet 
to be harvested 

In the southeastern states, reports 
ran from 90 per cent to 200 pet 
of 1949 Mostly the croy ove! 
although in a few localities fall 
Movement of 
has been from slow to all sold 
10 cent 


cent 


some 
crop 1s expected 
honey 
and one reported a price of 
being paid for extracted honey 

In the 


very spotty 


southern states, the crop 
but apparently well 
average Some reported 
11 cents for white 
In the Southwest 


be what we 


a I 
honey 

there 
would call a 


eel 
‘whale 
a crop,” in localities where nil ex 
servation practices are 
effect 
ing produced considerable 
tracted, and while the 
very 


being putlr 
Much bulk comb honey 
and 
crop is alread) 
still 
much more honey to « 
states of Texas, Arkansas 


and to the east 


good, there is pron 
ome 
Okl: 


and west t 





Honey Wanted— “= Tortuces 
C. W. AEPPLER CO., oconomowoc, wis 





extent, the crop apparently has been 
quite 
no 


satisfactory There seems to 
about disposing of th 


bulk 


apt arently i co’ 


be worry 
the 
which 


into better 


crop, as greater bart 


comb ing 


demand than ever before 


As to the question of 
support will help 
of our 
would, 


whether! price 
about two-thirds 
reporters thought that it 
while one-third 
opinion that it would not help either 
the market or the movement of hon 
ey. Several thought it 


were of the 


would simply 


floor under honey while only 
felt that it the 

One that 
it would keev small beekeepers fron 
cutting Others thought it 
would good moral effect on 
our market Several indicated that 
the support level was too low 
that 
cent of parity 
not 


put a 


a few would become 


ceiling reporter indicated 
prices 


have a 


ana 


we should have received 90 per 


Southern reporters 
the 
per 
bulk 


upported 


were much concerned with 


program inasmuch as a good 


centage of their production is 


honey which not 
Government 


ll remain to be een, of course 


what price support going to 
effective the purchase 
We can all 
ided 
There is no 
the upport 
but a 
the 


arketable 


and how 
program will be 
that it will | 
effect on | 


hope 
dex tiffening 
price 

reason to assume that 
will 
honey 


ave a 
oney 
level be 


for 


anything floor 
simply becaus¢ 
all rY 
color 
cal location. Pri 

and coope 
participate to < 
ogran the 


narket for the 


pro 


nclude honey 


regardless of flavor oI! 


geo- 
viding enough 
sociations 
effective 
produce! 
first time, particularly 
this full flavored and dark-colored 
And that n 

cent per pound for 

de B or 
contracting 


rative a 
arry out an 


honey has a 


arket assure 
honey 
better delivered to a 


packer! n clean. sound 


60-pound container! 
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FRAME-GRIP—SEND NOW! 


This light modern tool is for easy hand- 
ling and removal of frames from the bee 
hive. Thousands of satisfied customers have 
proven its worth. $3.00 plus 18 postage fee. 


McCORD MFG. CO. 


Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, California 


American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 
Gives the latest news and views of the 
rabbit world—an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of general and educational features. 
1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; sample 15c. 


American Rabbit Journal 
DEPT. 8. WARRENTON, MISSOURI 


G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 


DADANT’S WORLD FAMOUS CRIMP- 
WIRED FOUNDATION—Their 85 years’ 
experiences is your safeguard. 


on req \ 


DOTSON’S APIARIES 


3059 W. Roxboro Rd. N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 


HIGH QUALITY QUEENS 


75 CENTS EACH BY AIR MAIL 


Carlus T. Harper 





New Brockton, 
Alabama 


Queen Rearing 


Authors—H. H. Laidlaw, Jr. and J. E. Eckert 


It combines all the scientific knowledge on bee breeding with a clear explanation 
of the practical methods of rearing q 


A NEW BOOK ON AN 


both « 


IMPORTANT SUBJECT 





160 pages—60 illustrations—substantial cloth binding 
Price $2.50 Postpaid 
DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


’ ° ° 
Spears Quality Bred Italians 
When you buy queens you must buy for 
quality since quantity doesn't enter the 
Picture—and that's exactly what we have 
—QUALITY—in any am. Now is the 
time to requeen during the honeyflow and 
be sure that your bees have the best queens 
before winter comes on—so order today. 
50c ea., any quantity—Quality Bred Italians 


SPEARS’ APIARIES  fouisians 


Louisiana 


Requeen with Hollopeters 

HARDY ITALIANS, now at their best 
during Buckwheat honeyflow. Young lay- 
ing queen, 1-4, $1.00 each; 5-8, 90c each; 
10-24, 80c each; 25-99, 75c each; 100 and up, 
70c each. Our 50th year with bees, 40th 
as commercial queen breeders. 


White Pine Bee Farms 
ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 








HONEY CONTAINERS 
We have a complete stock of 5-lb. 
and 10-lb. tin pails and 60-lb. cans 

GLASS JARS 


% and 1-lb., 24 in a carton. 
2 and 3-Ib., 12 in a carton. 
5-lb. glass pails, 6 in a carton. 
Write for prices. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


Reedsville, Wisconsin 




















A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 
DADANT’S, Hamilton, Illinois 





cially and at home. 








Hamilton, Illinois 





k 
Manuaetars fu 


$3.75 5 
$s 9 
INNER re 


e in tight, “ 
i a! 
k Green—light or pha 
} — ivory — Cream - 
Buff — Aluminum. Freie 
charges paid in lots 0 
gal. or more. . 
SHRIBER’S 
1822 Center Ave. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Also availab! 


Caucasians, Carniolans 


Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up, 
best of workers. Caucasians have 
the longest tongue of any race. Both 
build beautiful white combs. BOTH 
ARE THE GENTLEST OF ALL 
RACES OF BEES. Gentleness is 
safest in towns, near neighbors or 
near streets or highways. Gentle- 
ness saves time, sweat, patience and 
work. Prices, both races: Untested 
queens $1.00 each. Tested queens 
$1.75 each. By Air Mail. 

Discount on Quantity Orders—Ask. 
Begin preparing for 1951 season this 
month. August is a good time to 
requeen. 


Albert G. Hann sew Serer” 


© re 
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Illustration shows our heating 
tank with coil and power 
agitator. 








Use Netses Extracting Equipment 
in Your Honey House 


We manufacture Extractors, Clarifiers, Filters, Settling Tanks, Heating Tanks, 
and other equipment for extracting and bottling honey. Mace in either galvanized 
iron or stainless steel. 


For more information write to 


THE NEISES CO. 


Box 249 





Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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WE HAVE ALL OF THEM! 
a= 


Round jars, square jars and modernistic jars as pictured are all stocked in carload lots 
for shipment the same day your order is received. 


5% discount on tin and glass containers in lots of 4 50.00 
10% discount on tin and glass containers in lots of $100.00 


If you wear glasses you need one of our dry brows to keep the sweat off your 
glasses. We list many such items for your convenience not found in other catalogues. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 2° Paducah, Ky. 















THE “I-V” CONVERTER 


PRESENTED BY REQUEST! 


PROVIDES = USED WITH 

INSULATION i STANDARD 

AND —e TELESCOPING 
VENTILATION So” COVERS 


You wanted all the insulating and ventilating features of our popular “I-V” Cover 


without discarding your present metal cover. Just install an “I-V’ Converter! Your 
neighborhood Beeware Dealer stocks them. 


Write us for complete information 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : Watertown, Wis. 


BRANCHES 
Albany, New York — Chillicothe, Ohio — Lynchburg, Virginia 












UNIVERSITY MICROFILUS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 50 


“Give me the Reat 


line, please”’ 


Mister Beekeeper: That girl just said something 


that’s good to remember . . . every time you 


buy bee supplies 


For the coming extracting days, we offer a COMPLETE LINE 


FROM THE INEXPENSIVE 3-FRAME EXTRACTOR . 


A SIZE FOR EVERY APIARY 
L-35 3-Frame Extractor and Capping Dryer 
L-15 2-Frame Reversing Extractor 
L-17 2-Frame Reversing Extractor (12” x 16” pockets) 
L-25 4-Frame Reversing Extractor 
L-20 20-Frame Simplicity Extractor 
L-45 45-Frame Simplicity Extractor 


. . . TO THE BIG 45-FRAME EXTRACTOR 


See your nearby Root Dealer 
for further details 


If you have not received your 
free Root catalog—Write today. E. 5 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO Since 1869 





